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HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. — THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall-mall West. Admis- 
sion, 1s, ; Catalogues, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 


a COLLECTION of BUILDING INVENTIONS and MANUFAC- 
TURES, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. — Admission, 1s, — Will 
CLOSE JUNE 29th.—All Drawings and articles exhibited must be 
removed ou the Ist JULY. J. FERGUSSON, 

J. EDMESTON, ‘s } Hon. Secretaries, 








NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


The TRADES of the UNITED KINGDOM, classified in the 
Order in which Exhibitors’ Productions will be exhibited.—To be had 
of all Booksellers, and at 454, West Strand, W.C. -Price 1s. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron, H. R H. THE PRINCK CONSORT. 
PRIZES to ARTIST WORKMEN are now offered for— 
STONE CARVING .......... £1010 0 and £5 
Also...g 5 EO 55 
MODELLING .......0.eeeeees 330 w 









WOOD CARVING............ 1010 0 , 
METAL WORK .... 1010 0 , 
100 , 


PAINTED GLASS .........+ ee 
COLOURED DECORATION.. 5 5 0 4, 3 
PORTIONS of any ACTUAL WORK in progress, Prizes according 
to merit. EXTRA PRIZES and Ten valuable Illustrated Books will 
also be added ; and all deserving specimens will be sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibitien of 1862.—For full particulars, apply, by letter, to 
the Hon. Secretary, at 13, Stratford-place, W. 
A, J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Secretary. 


(HE SCIENTIFIC and ENGINEERING 


SCHOOL, at the COLLEGE, CHESTER.—This School is recog- 

— by the Secretary of State for India “ as possessing an efficient 

ti ass for Civil engineering.” Special attention is also given to prac- 

ical chemistry. Each pupil is provided with a separate sleeping 

Ferment Application for admission is to be made to the Rev. 
THUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


Settee 


RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 
ins BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Established 
a v= Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scudamore, 
= other Organs, usually in Stock. Also as to the Tuning, &c. of 
by in all parts of the country. Church Organs of any size 
DUR reed. or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 

NG RESTORATIONS, PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 
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T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOLS, HANDS- 


WORTH, near Birmingham.—Architects desirous of furnishing 
plans, specifications, and estimates for the ERECTION of SCHOOLS 
to accommodate 100 boys and 100 girls, are informed that instructions 
as to site, and other particulars, may be obtained on application to 
Mr. EDWARD PRICE, Soho Estate Office, Handsworth, near Birming- 
ham, to whom the drawings, specifications, and estimates (the former 
marked with an initial only), must be addressed on or before JULY 1. 
A note recognizing each set of drawings must be also forwarded.—The 
Committee do not pledge themselves to employ the architect whose 
plans are preferred, but if not employed, a premium of 122. will be 
given for his plans, &c.—Estimated cost of erection, internal fittings, 
and boundary-wall, not to exceed 750/. 

June 8, 1861. By order of the Committee. 








CONTRACTS. 
OAST-GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 
to RUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST-GUARD STATION at 
Pelter, near Folkestone, in the county of Kent, may inspect the 
drawings and specifications at the Coast-guard Station, Folkestone, or 
at this Office, between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, 
the 24th instant, to SATURDAY, the 6th of JULY now next ensuing, 
and both inclusive (Sunday excepted). 

Tenders to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE o'clock at 
NOON of the 8th of JULY, under seal, and directed to the Commodore 
Controller-General of Coast-guard, and endorsed “‘ Tender for Pelter 
Station.” 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not pledge themselves 
to accept the lowest, or either of the Tenders. 

Dated this 19th day of June, 1861, at the Admiralty. 

Coast-guard Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 
RENEWING the SLATING, BOARDING, LEAD WORK, &c. on the 
Roof of the Convalescent Hospital, at Woolwich. 

Parties desiring to Tender for the execution of these works must 
leave their names at this Office on or before, WEDNESDAY, the 17th 
day of JULY, 1861, and pay the sum of 10s. 6d, for the bills of quan- 
tities, which will be forwarded to each party as svon as prepared by 
the Government Surveyor. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich, June 21, 1861. 


OTICE to CONTRACTORS. — 


TENDERS are required, and will be received by the Dircctor 
of Contracts, War Office, London, on or before Wednesday, the 10th 
of JULY, 1861, for SUPPLYING about 330 TONS of NEW ABER- 
DEEN GRANITE, 5 inches wide on face and 7 inches deep; to be 
delivered at Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 

Parties desiring to Tender for the same may obtain forms and fur- 
ther information on application at this Office, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUK, till MONDAY, the 8th of JULY, 1861. 

Tenders to be addressed (pre-paid) to “‘ The Director of Contracts, 
War Office, London,” 8S.W. and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Aberdeen 
Granite, Chatham.” No Tender can be admitted after the said 10th 
day of JULY, 1861, 

The Secretary of State for War does not bind himself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Royal Engineer Office, Chatham, 25th June, 1861. 


REWE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—PRESBY- 


TERIAN CHURCH and SCHOOLROOMS.—Parties willing to 
TENDER for the WORKS required in the ERECTION of the above 
may see the plans and specifications on application to the Rev. D. 
BLELLOCH, at Crewe, on MONDAY, JULY Ist, and following days 
until WEDNESDAY, JULY 10th, on which day, before SIX o’clock 
in the evening, Tenders are to be delivered to Mr. BLELLOCH, sealed 
and endorsed “ Tender.” The Committee do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

W. R. CORSON, Architect, 20, Cooper-street, Manchester. 


O BUILDERS.—ROYAL BERKSHIRE 


. HOSPITAL, READING.—Persons willing to CONTRACT with 
the Board of Management of the above Institution for the ERECTION 
of TWO ADDITIONAL WINGS to the Hospital, are informed that the 
plans and specifications will lie for inspection at my office in Reading, 
from the 25th of JUNE until the 13th of JULY, both days inclusive, 
between the hours of NINE and FIVE. The Tenders must be upon a 
form which will be supplied, and must be delivered to Mr. D. SKEY, 
the Secretary, at the Hospital, on or before MONDAY, the 15th day 
of JULY, properly sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Additions,” 
The Board will meet at the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 16th of 
JULY, at noon, to open the Tenders, when any contractors wishing 
to do so, may be in attendance, e lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted. JOSEPH MORRIS, Architect, 

161, Friar-street, June 14, 1861. 
N.B.—Each wing will be 75 feet by 28 feet, two stories high, and 
entirely faced with Bath stone. 

















_ COMPETITIONS. > 
[0 ARCHITECTS. — STAFFORDSHIRE 
vited ped 


a PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUM. — Architects are in- 
LUNATI prepare PLANS for the ERECTION of a NEW PAUPER 
of Staff C ASYLUM, at BURNTWOOD, near Lichfield, in the county 
must o for the accommodation of 200 male patients. The building 

of a simple and inexpensive character, for the reception of 
at Staffor ot convalescent patients from the County Lunatic Asylum 
tendent, . Provision must be made for a resident medical superin- 
must t, 804 for the other officers of the establishment. The building 
female rraregg of enlargement at any future time for male or 
accept of maruts. The Committee of Visitors do not undertake to 
deliveres pay Fr any plan that may be sent in. The plans must be 
Ist day at the Clerk of the Peace’s Office, Stafford, on or before the 

Ww 





_ AUGUST, 1861.—Information may be obtained from Dr. 
Clerk of a the County Lunatic Asylum, Stafford; or from the 
beh. rn | at Stafford.— Architects desirous of preparing 
before the Ist 1 fir 3 ULY — as they may require, on or 





ONTRACT for GUERNSEY GRANITE 


CURB.—The West Ham Local Board of Health are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 12-inch by 6-inch GUERNSEY 
GRANITE CURB, to be delivered along Forest-lane and Cemetery- 
road, within their district. It must be dressed plain and square on 
two faces, and the ends and the back joints must be perfectly straight, 
and beds and joints fair. The delivery must be commenced within 
fourteen days, and completed within a month from the date of the 
order. Tenders to be sent in to me on or before MONDAY, the 8th 
JULY next, endorsed “‘ Tender for Curb.”—By order of the Board, 
J. G. B. MARSHALL, District Surveyor. 

Rokeby House, Stratford, E., June 13th, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—The Bedford Building 


Company having determined to BUILD the First Pair of 
DETACHED HOUSES on their Estate, persons desirous of TENDER- 
ING for the same may see the plans and specifications at my Office on 
and after WEDNESDAY next, between the hours of TEN and FIVE 
o’clock ; and the Tenders must be sent in not later than THURSDAY, 
JULY 4, 1861, at TWELVE o’clock at noon, at which time they will 
be opened. The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

JOHN USHER, Architect and Surveyor. 








R. W. HAND, Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 
Clerk of the Peace’s Office, Staffurd, June 4, 1861. 





oO 
Offices, 30, Mill-street, Bedford, 19th June, 1861. 


CONTRACTS. 
O CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS.— 


The Town Council of Northampton is prepared to receive 
T&NDEKS forthe ERECTION and COMPLETION of a TOWNHALL, 
&c, The drawings and specifications, prepared by EDWARD 
WILLIAM GODWIN, Architect, Montpelier, Bristol, may be seen at 
the Town Clerk’s Offices, Newland, Northampton, on and after the 
29th instant. For the convenience of persons desirous to Tender, the 
quantities have been taken out by a competent building surveyor, 
and may be obtained from the Town Clerk on and after the 29th inst. ; 
but the Town Council is not to be held responsible for the correctness 
of the quantities. The person whose Tender is accepted will be re- 
quired to provide two sureties for the due completion of the work. 
Tenders to be sent to the Town Clerk, marked “ Tender for Building 
Townhall, &c.” on or before the 13th day of JULY. The Council 
does not pledge itself to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

JOHN JEFFERY, Town Clerk. 
Newland, Northampton, 20th June, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.— Builders desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of a new VICARAGE- 
HOUSE may inspect the plars and specification at Mr. JOSEPH 
ISAAC’S, Long Itchingtop, on and after WEDNESDAY, JULY 3rd. 
Bricks, lime, and sand can be procured in the parish, and there is a 
goods station (Marton) within two miles of the site, Tenders must 
be sent on or before WEDNESDAY, JULY 17th, to the Rev. C, 
SPACKMAN, Long Itchington, near Rugby, who does not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

T. ROBINSON, Archidiaconal Architect, 
Leamington, June 25, 1861. 


OUNTY and CITY of WORCESTER 


LUNATIC ASYLUM.—To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
The Committee of Visitors are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the 
ERECTION ofa NEW WING to the above Asylum, to accommodate 
100 patients. 

Plans and specifications may be seen on application to MARTIN 
CURTLER, Esq. Solicitor, Sansome-place, and any further informa- 
tion that may be required, may be had by applying to Mr. H. ROWE, 
the Architect, 17, Foregate-street, Worcester. Sealed Tenders 
(endorsed Tender for New Wing), must be delivered (free of cost), at 
the Office of MARTIN CURTLER, Esq. Sansome-place, Worcester, on 
or before FRIDAY, the 2nd of AUGUST next.—The Committee will 
not necessarily accept the lowest Tender, 

Worcester, June 25, 1861. 


| LAN ARTH, near Aberayron, Cardiganshire. 
To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Persons willing to TENDER 
for the ERECTION of a VICARAGE-HOUSE and OFFIUES at 
Llanarth, near Aberayron, are/informed that the drawings and speci- 
fications will lie for inspection at the Greyhound Inn, at Lianarth, 
from SATURDAY, 29th instant, until SATURDAY, 13th JULY, in- 
clusive, Tenders to be forwarded by post, prepaid, on or before the 
15th JULY, addressed to the Vicar, Rev. D. J. JONES, Lianarth.— 
Further particulars mav be obtained by applying to the Architect, 
R. J. WITHERS, Esq. 51, Doughty-street, London, W.C. The lowest 
or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. D. J. JONES. 
Llanarth, Cardiganshire, 19th June, 1861. 


O GAS-FITTERS. — Persons willing to 

. TENDER a PLAN, SPECIFICATIONS, and PRICE, for 

FITTING UPthe new BAPTIST CHAPEL at HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, 

can obtain information of JOS. JAMES, Esq. Architect, 15, Fur- 

nival’s-inn ; or Mr. W. OSBORN, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. The 

Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, nor remunerate for any plan. 


ONTRACT for MARKING UP FIRE- 


PLUGS.—The Works, Buildings, and Sanitary Committee of 
the Kensington Vestry will meet at the Vestry-hall, Kensington, on 
FRIDAY, the 5th day of JULY next, at SEVEN o’clock in the even- 
ing, to receive TENDERS for MARKING UP the POSITION of each 
FIRE-PLUG in the parish of Kensington.—Full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Surveyor, at his Office at this place, 
Tenders are to be delivered at my Office, on or before FUUR o'clock, 
on FRIDAY, the 5th day of JULY next, sealed, and endorse “‘ Fire- 
Plug Mark Tender.” The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept 


the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 
June 27th, 1861. R. GREEN, Clerk of the Vestry. 




















OTICE to BUILDERS. — Persons 


desirous of CONTRACTING for the RESTORATION of 
SALEHURST CHURCH, County of Sussex, may obtain all informa- 
tion by applying to DAVID BRANDON, Esq. 24, Berkeley-square, 
Loudon,—Tenders must be sent in on or before TWELVE o’clock on 
the 5th of JULY, addressed, Rev. ALEXANDER ORR, falehurst 
Vicarage, Hurst Green. The Committee do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 


Na BUILDERS.—Tenders are required for 


the ERECTION, in three months, cf TWENTY-ONE 
COTTAGES, in one or two lots, at South Lambeth.—Plans and speci- 
fication to be seen on application to Mr. RAWLINGS, 20, Devonshire- 
road. Wandsworth-road, 8.—Tenders to be delivered on or befure 
FRIDAY, JULY Ist, but the Owner will not bind himself to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 


UILDERS willing to TENDER for the 
ERECTION of FARM BUILDINGS, making alterations to 
the present buildings, and performing extensive other works, at 
Kidderpore ,Hall, Hampstead,|for C. Cannon, Esq. can inspect the 
drawings. conditions, and specification, at the HALL, on and after 
MONDAY, JULY 8th; also at the Architect’s office, where Tenders 
are to be delivered on MONDAY, JULY 15, FOUR o'clock punctually. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. The Contractor 
(should it be required) wil) have to enter into and give the requisite 
securities for the due performance of the said Works, 
HENRY McCALLA, C.E. Architect, 
Office, 25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square. 














[For remainder of Contracts see next page, 
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THE BUILDER. 


fdune 29, 1861. 








CONTRACTS. 
To BUILDERS.— Persons desirous of 


jt TENDERING for the ERECTION of ELEVEN HOUSES at | 
Woolwich, opposite the Dockyard station cf the North Kent Line, 
must doso on or before MONDAY, the 8th day of JULY next, by 
letter, addressed to the careof H. DB. PRITCHARD, Esq. No. 18, Great | 
Knight Rider-street, Doctors’ Commons, London, where plans, specir 
fications, and contract may be seen. The Proprietor of the land does 
not pledge himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 


O BUILDERS. — Builders desirous of 
TENDERING for Contract No.2 of ST. JOHN’S CATHOLIC 
GHURCH, South Parade, Bath, may inspect the plans and specifica+ 
tions by applying to the Architect, Mr. CHARLES F. HANSOM, Rock 
House, Clifton, or to the Clerk of Works,at Bath, from MONDAY, the 
ist of JULY next. Sealed Tenders to be sent to the Rev. J. WOKS- 
LEY, No. 2, Pierrepout-place, not later than THURSDAY, thealth 
JULY. No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any other Tender. | 
Clifton, 21st June, 1861. ' Au oe 4 


ARISH of ST. MARY’S ABBOTT, 


, Kensington, in’ the county’ of Middlesex.—CONTRACT for 
BROKEN BLUE GUERNSEY GRANITE.— The Works, Buildings, 
and sanitary Committee will-meet at the Vestry-hall, Kensington, an 
FRIDAY, the 5ch day of JULY next. to receive TENDERS for the 
SUPPLY of «00 YARDS of BROKEN BLUE GUERNSEY: GRANITE, 
to be delivered alonuside the Vestry Wharf, Kensington Basin, free of 
all tolls or other charges,.-within six weeks alter the acceptance of the 
said Tender, Form of Tender aud further particulars can-he obtained 
on application at the Surveyor’s Office, Vestryshall, Kensington. 
Tenders to be sealed, and endorsed “ Teuders for Granite,” and.o 

delivered at my Office on or before FOUR o’clock on the afternoon of 
FRIDAY, the 5th day of JULY. No Tender will be received except 
itbe made upon one of the said printed forms, The Vestry do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The contractor 
to enter into a written contract,and to pay the expenses thereof.— 
By order, REUBEN GREEN, Clerk of the Vestry. 

June 27th, 1861, 


& 7 
YENDERS WANTED.—TENDERS are 
wanted for the various WORKS in the ERECTION of the 
PERTHSHIRE DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM, near Murthly Sta- 
tion, on the Dunkeld Railway. The plans and specifications may be 
seen in the hands of Mr. P. SOUTAR, Clerk to the Lunacy Board, 
Perth; or Messrs. EDWARD & ROBERTSON, Architects, Reform- 
street, Dundee ; who will give all requisite information. Offers may 
be lodged either with Mr. SOUTAR or Messrs. EDWARD & ROBERT- 
SON, on or before 20th JULY next. The Bvard are not bound to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Perth, 27th June, 1861. 


‘ITY 

OROUGH of DONCASTER.—EXTEN- 
SION of GAS WORKS.— To GASHOLDER MAKERS.— 
TENDERS WANTED.—The Gas Committee of the Corporation of 
Doncaster are willing to receive TENDERS for a GASHOLDER and 
other WURKS connected therewith. 115 feet diameter and 20 feet 
deep, with twelve columns, &c, Parties desirous of tendering for the 
same may see the plaus and specifications and conditions at the office 
of the Voncaster Gas Company. from MONDAY, the lst of JULY, to 
FRIDAY, the 12th day of JULY, between the hours of TEN and 
FOUR each day. Sealed Tenders to be sent in not later than 
FRIDAY, the 12th day of JULY, at TEN o'clock, addressed to the 
Doncaster Gas Committee, under cover to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, and endorsed ‘* Tenders for Gasholder.” The Gas Com- 
mittee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 
nor will they make any a'lowance for estimates. Any further parti- 
culars may be obtained by application to JOSIAH FORSTER FAIR. 
BANK, C.E. 74, Newbro’-street, Scarbvro’, the Engineer under whose 
superintendence the Works are about to be eonstructed.— By order of 

the Gas Committee of the Corporation of tne Borough of Doncaster. 
THOMAS OXLEY, Secretary. 

















Gas-office, Doncaster, June 21, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a PARSONAGE- 
HOUSE and OFFICES, at Widdrington, near Morpeth. Pians and 
specifications may be seen, after JULY 6, on application to Mr. 
STEVENSON, Clerk of Works, Widdrivgton ; or to the Architects, 
Messrs. J. & J. GIRDWOOD, 49, Pall-mall, London, to whom sealed 
Tenders must be sent, on or befure JULY 20. Quantities will be sup- 
plied by Mr. C. BALAM, 10, Buckingham-street, Strand, London. ‘The 
lowest Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 


Toxpon and NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 


WAY.—To CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS.—The Directors 
are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the ERECTION of NEW 
STABLES, &c. at Stafford. Parties desirous of Tendering may inspect 
the drawings and specifications at the Eugineer’s Office, Stafford Sta- 
tion on and after WEDNESDAY, the 26th instant, between the hours 
of NINE and SIX o'clock, Tenders, aduressed to the Secretary, at his 
Office, to be sen} in on or before WEDNESDAY, JULY 3rd. The 
Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender.—By 
order, Cc. E, STEWART, 

Secretary's Office, Euston Station, June, 1861. 


INO BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 

_ WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of FARM-BUILD- 
INGS, at Vernon's Oak, on the estate ofthe Right Hon, Lord Vernon, 
at Sudbury, near Derby. Plans and specifications may be seen at the 
Estate Office, Sudbury, on and after JULY Ist; and sealed Tenders 
must be sent to Messrs, J. & J. GLRDWOOD, Farm Architects, 49, Pall- 
mall, London, before JULY 15th. The lowest Tender will not neces- 
sarily be accepted, 


7 °a9° 
O BUILDERS and OTHERS willing to 
CONTRACT for a NEW SHOP FRONT, ‘and other Works, 
required to No. 27, Baker-street, Portman-square, may see the draw- 
ings aud specification at the Office of Mr. W. MUMFORD, Architect, 
&e. 21, Lineoln’s-inn-fields, 
June 25th, 1861. 


nl 

JT. MARYLEBONE, June 15th, 1861.— 
kK. To BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c.— Notice is hereby given that 
the Vestry of the Parish of St. Marylebone, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, will meet in the Board-reom of the Court-house of the said 
parish, on SATURDAY, the 6:h day of JULY, 1861, at ELEVEN 
o'clock in the forenoon, to receive TENDERS from persons willing to 
CONTRACT for certain REPAIRS and PAINTERS’ Work to be per- 
formed at All Souls’ Church, Langham-place. The Tenders to ne de- 
livered, sealed, and endorsed “ Tenders for Painting,” previous to 
ELEVEN o’clock on the said 6th of JULY. Further particulars may 
be known, and specifications seen, on application to the Vestry’s Sur- 
veyor, Mr. ROBERT SCACE, at his daily attendance at the Court- 
house, from TWELVE to ONE o’clock. The Vestry will expect the 
parties Tendering, or some person on their behalf, to be in attendance 
at the time of opening the Tevders. The Vestry do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any of the Tenders.— By order, 

W. E. GREENWELL, Vestry Clerk. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons willing to 
TENDER for the ERECTION of a Small HOUSE at Cranley, 
near Guildford, may see the plans and specifications, and obtain a 
copy of the quantities, on personal application to Mr. ANSELL, 
Onslow Arms Inn, Cranley, on and after the 6th JULY. Tenders to 
be forwarded to the Architect, R. J. WITHERS, Esq. 51, Doughty- 
street, London, W.C. on or before 16th JULY, of whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, The lowest ur any Tender will not neces- 
farily be accepted 
Cranley, Guildford, 24th June, 1861. 


YO ROAD and SEWER CONTRACTORS. 


TENDERS are required for CONSTRUCTING certain ROADS 
and SEWERS at South Hackney. Plans and specifications may be 
seen at No, 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, on and after MONDAY, the 
24th instant, Tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the Archi- 
tect, on SATURDAY, the 6th JULY, sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender 
for Roads and Sewers, Hackney.” References will be required, and 
the lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

” CURREY, Architect, 
June, 1861, 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C, 


























r | 10 BUILDERS. — The Guardians of the 
(’ Poor of the Stepney Union Being? ut)-to ERECT a 
UNION. WORKH@USE at Bromley, Middlesex, Builders, desirous 
of jsubmittiag TENDERS for the ION, thercof, are hereby 
informed that they cam, see the ; Specification, and Draft 
Contract on ‘application te Mr, HENRY: JARVIS, Architect, at.his 
Offices, No. 29, Trinity-equare, Sopthwark, between thie hours of TEN 
a.m, and FOUR 3 og Printed f Tendey.maay be obtained pon 
application.to ARVs, as_abeyes Ox torane, undersigne’, at | 
the Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, ¥ork-street est, Commercial- 
road East, and no Tenders will be received that are- not-made upon 
such forms. Each Tender must be delivered at the Office of the Boagd 
as above,. before THREE o'clock pam. on WEDNESDAY, -the.10th 
day of JULY next, and»must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the» names of -two proposed -sureties for 2,00U2. ‘The 
parties Tendering must_/personally attend.at the Board-room, Rat- 
cliff Workhouse, as above,on WEDNESDAY, the lth day of JULY 
next, at THREE o'clock in the afternoon precisely. The Board do hot 
bind themselves to accept.the lowest or any Tender if not satisfactory. 
By order of the Board, W. H. SWEPSTONE, Olerk. 
~ Board-room, Ratcliff Workhouse, June 7,1861. ' nA 


Tg SEWER CON TRAC RS and, 
CBUILDERS*_The Westry of the {Parish of Cielses will Axfieet 
at-the Board-room of the Vestry-hall, King’s-road, on TUESDAY, the 
Qnd JULY next, at THREE o'clock in the Afternoon preginely. 2 
eonsider TENDERS from-persovg willing to-Contract for-the-CON- 
STRUCTION, in Bond-street, near St. Luke’s Church, of about 250 feet 
run of BRICK SEWER, 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and other 
Works, according to a specification and drawing, which may be seen 
at this Office dailv between the; hours of TEN and. FOUR. Parties 
Tendering must appear personally on the day the Tenders are opened. 
The expense of the Contract to be paid by the Contractor upon the 
execution of thesame. Sealed Tenders, signed by the proposed Con- 
tractor, with the name and description of two sufficient. sureties for 
the performance of his contract, are to be left at the said Office before 
TWELVE o’elock on the said 2nd day of JULY next. The Vestry do 
not bind themselves to accept any Tender.—By order, 
HAS. LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, June, 1861. 








{7 ATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH LOCAL 


, BOARD of HEALTH.—To SEWER CONTRACTORS and 
OTHERS.—The above Local Board of Health are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the following CONTRACT, viz. :— 

CONTRACT No, 3.—For the Making and Constructing of certain 

BRICK SEWERS, for Little Brighton 

Sewerage. 
The work to be done pursuant to the terms of a specification, and in 
accordance with certain plans and sections, which may be seen at the 
Office of the Surveyor, ALFRED TAYLOR, C.E. No. 3, Kilshaw- 
terrace, Waterloo, of whom all further information may be obtained. 
Sealed Tenders to be forwarded to me, endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Contract 
No. 3,” on or before FOUR o’clock, p.m. on TUESDAY, the 2ud day 
of JULY, 1861; but the said Local Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any other Tender.—By order, 

JOSH. MASON, Clerk to the said Local Board, 
30, Castle-street, Liverpool, June 17, 1861. 


OROUGH of BIRMINGHAM.—To 


BUILDERS and OTHERS.—The Corporation of Birmingham 
being desirous of obtaining TENDERS for the ERECTION and COM- 
PLETION of ADDITIONAL CELLS, COURT OFFICES, and BUILD- 
INGS, together with alterations to the Public Office, Moor-street, of 
the said borough, hereby invite persons desirous of contracting for the 
same to forward their names and addresses on or before MONDAY, 
the Ist day of JULY next, to Mr, W. MARTIN, Architect, Corist 
Church Buildings, Birmingham, at whose Office plans, specifications, 
and conditions of the works reyuired, may be inspected daily between 
the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m.—By order, 

THOMAS STANDBRIDGE, Town Clerk, 
Temple-street, June 14th, 1861, 














O ROAD and SEWER CONTRACTORS. 


NEW ROADS and DRAINS, HACKNEY.—Copy quantities, 
plans, sections, and specification for the above works may be had on 
payment of 15s, on application to GARDNER & CO. Surveyors, &c. 
land 2, Southampton-street, Addington-square, Camberwell, S. 


N10 RAILWAY, SEWER, and OTHER 


CONTRACTORS.—QUANTITIES TAKEN OUT, and TEN- 
DERS PREPARED on the shortest notice, on very moderate terms. 
Particulars of contracts now open, furnished promptly.—Address, 
woe CORT, 11, Bridge-street, Westminster, 5.W.—Mr. Taylor’s 
staircase, 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. 

FRY & SON, of 14, South-square, Gray’s-inu, COPY, in. the 

best style, for 14d. per folio of 72 words, SPEVIFICATIONS, CON- 

TRACTS, AGREEMENTS, and all other Writings, and make Tracings 
and Copies of Plans, upon reasonable terms. 


URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. — PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION 
given in Surveying, Levelling, Civil Engineering, &c. 

For prospectuses, apply at the Establishment of Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &c. for giving 
Instruction in every branch of the Profession. Terms for the Course of 
Three Months, Two Guineas. No Extras,—24, Guildford-st. Russell- 
square, 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 


DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers 
Sons, Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c. Established by Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, and LLWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, &c, for giving 
DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, Engineering, 
and Mechanical Drawing; Perspective, Isometrical and Geometrical 
Drawing ; Making Finished and Working Drawings ; Preparing Spe- 
cifications,. Taking out Quantities, Estimating Builders’ Work, &c. 
Terms :—Day Pupils, Three Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, 
One Guinea per Quarter, Five Evenings per Week, from 7 to 10. 
There are no extras. The Terms include the whole of the above, with 
the use of Drawings, Boards, Squares, &c,.— For pectuses of the 
Drawing Classes, apply at the Establishment, 24, Guilford-st.Russell-sq. 


RAWING CLASSES. — Gentlemen 


wishing to learn Architectural, Perspective, or Mechanical 
Drawing, Taking Out Quantities, Abstracting, &c. from Drawings, or 
from the Building, should obtain Mr. T. J. HILL’S new. Prospectus, 
to be had free at the Offices, 70, Old-street, City-road ; or by post. on 
receipt of two stamps. Mr. HILL attends both day and evening 
classes personally, 























PATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


JAMES HETLEY and Co. beg to inform Architects, Builders, 
and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices for the above 
will be sent on application; they will also on receipt of particulars 
furnish estimates for any description of Glass now manufactured.— 
Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window Glass Ware- 
house, 35, Soho-square, London, 


TAINED GLASS and WALL 


PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
Late of No, 24, Cardington-street, Euton-square, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 

Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more com- 
pletely suited to the n es of their work than were attainable at 
their old establishment, 


LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE,’ 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO, and every description of Glass, of best manu- 
acture, at P lowest ame, sb aa 
Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on application at the 
Warehouse 315, Oxford-street, W, 
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isan se so wept a 
YSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS — 
WHOLESALE BEITIBE get FOREIGN WINDOW-G 
PH . , WA it) i: \ ‘ 
British and Patent Plate, Grown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Cole mental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
G4 he hic, and every description of Glass. 
Estimates and, lists forwarded free on-receipt-of business card, 
we Ces. ae addressed to a: x. + 


es 


R. METTAM and CO. 
30 and 31, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


QTAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
244; CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, LONDON, 
N.W. {adjoining Euston Station). ' 


HEATON & BUTLER 


will, in ‘future, carry on the whole of their BUSINESS at the above 
Address, .retaining Offices only at 236, MARYLEBONE ROAD, . They 
are now in \a position:to fulfil with greater expedition ail Orders 
receiyed,ias well as, to maintain ‘the excelleree, in, execution and 
design which has so long been the¢haracteristi¢of their establishment, 


OHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUsE, 

26, SOHO-SQUARE, W. and GEORGE-YARD, CROWN- 
STREET, W.C.— Mr. ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform architects, 
buildexys. and the trade generally, that the NEW TARIFF of PRICES 
for PLATE GLASS adopted unanimously by the English manufacturers 
is now ready. for delivery, aud will be forwarded on application, 


7 
URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
°TUBENG.Maay mauiries having beén made as to the Dura- 
bility of:intta-Pereha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, {SLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it auswers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
Iam informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 
N.B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
a of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Pereha 
ubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 

















AMPTULICON, or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOK CLOTH, 
superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &c. 
F, G. TRESTRAIL & CO, 
19 & 20, WALBROOK, EC. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth. 


OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 


DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLANT, 
Apply to HUGHES & MARCH, 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falccu Works, Loughborough, 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 
GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 

and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
—" ee BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 


G, E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS, BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation, 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDEKS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c, 
LENT ON HIRE. 


Price Lists on application, 
GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


JTREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 


and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker 
of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchauge. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 


“ Perfection of mechanisin.”—Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 


Send two stamps for “ Benson’s Ilus- 
trated Pamphlet,” descriptive of every 
construction of watch nuw made, with 
their prices, 


Watches sent to all parts of the Kingdom 
free by post, 


Or to India and the Colonies for 5s, extra. 


33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
And 46 & 47, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 

(ESTABLISHED 1749.) 


A serviceable, well-made, and warranted’ TURRET CLOCK, to 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


school.—Apply to 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 


























O HOUSE and SHIP BUILDERS, 
CABINETMAKERS, &c.—ON SALE, several thousand gross of 
IRON WOOD SCREWS, 65s. off the list. 
RASS . 503. ms 
COPPER ‘ 303. ae 
Of the best manufacture, at W. HOGG & SON’S, Wholesale and Retail 
Ironmongers, 19, Rotherhithe-wall, 8.E.. 


—- 


IRE at LONDON BRIDGE.—CHUBB'S 


FIREPROOF SAFES give the best protection to books, papers, 
&c. from il sizes, with various fittings, on sale. Copies of 
testimonials from firms in London, Manchester, Wolverhampton, 
and other places, whose property has been preserved by CHUBB'S 
SAFES, with lists of prices, may be had on application.—CHUBB & 
SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Z 
ORTABLE STEAM ENGINE, adapted 
for ‘well‘boring, pumping, &c, ; also, Well-boring Tools, of every 
cescription and size ; and deep Well Pumps, for temporary use, TO 
LET on HIRE.—Apply to THOMAS CLARK, Artesian Well Engi- 
neer, 5, Arundel-streect, Strand, London, 


TEAM-ENGINE, TO BE SOLD, cheap. 

A good 5-horse power ‘high-pressure STEAM-ENGINE.—Apply 

o A W. MUSTO & CO. 16, Charles-street, Mile-end New Town, 
ndon. t 


ANTED, a SECOND-HAND CON- 
DENSING STEAM-ENGINE, with ‘one cylinder (vertical), 
possessing all the latest improvements, and in good. working order. 
Dimensions about as follows : diameter of cylinder, 30 inches ; stroke, 
4 feet,—Address, with full particulars, THOMAS D, PARET, 11, 
Churchill, Edinburgh, 
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Hints from Paris. 


HEN a London builder 
has anything to do 
at the front of a house, 
he must begin by the 
erection of a scaffold, 
which consequently 
makes a considerable 
item of cost. The 
only exercise of in- 
genuity, directed to 
the saving of expense, 
consists in the contri- 
vance by which he 
avoids taking up the 
flagging, that is to 
say, where he puts 
feet to the scaffold- 
poles, formed of casks 
filled with sand. In 
the north of England, 
indeed, they build 
very frequently, and 
tolerably good brick- 
work, with no other 
scaffolding than that 
which is extemporized 

SSS : inside, and carried 

by the floors. In Paris, a scaffold is never used for 

such an operation as cleaning and putting a fresh 
face on a building. In many cases the whole busi- 
ness would be, and indeed is, done from ladders ; 
but there are other appliances, some of which 
display ingenuity. The most common plan 
(not wholly unknown in London) is to suspend 
from the top of the building something of 
the nature of a gangway, extending the full 
length of the front. It is raised or lowered by 
ropes running through blocks, to whatever height 
may be required. The lower end of each sus- 
pending rope is attached to a sort of large stir- 
rup, through which the bottom and rails of the 
gangway pass, so that the whole is clasped, and 
effectually prevented from overturning. The 
bottom, before boarding is laid upon it, resembles 

a ladder in appearance ; but it is usually hinged 

into two or three lengths, for convenience of 

removal and storage. Sometimes each length is 
trussed with light iron rods, like a girder. 

Beyond this contrivance, over the street, the 
contractor often projects a large net, partly to 

break a fall, and partly to protect passengers 
from falling materials, The net is very neces- 
sary from the manner of new-building in Paris. 

A somewhat different arrangement is used by 
Mr. Leclaire, the “entrepreneur de peinture,” 
whose name is known to our readers in connection 
with the subject of the use of white of zinc. The 
stage or scaffold here, is not in one length for the 
front ; but there are several lengths, so that each 
can be moved without reference to the state of 
the work in the remainder of the front. A wind- 
lass is fixed at each end of the length; by which 
means the workmen raise or lower themselves 
with the greatest facility. The stage itself is 
very like the railed gangway used for landing 
passengers from a steam-boat, though trussed 
With iron, and lighter. What we saw lately, 
appeared from below to be of bamboo-cane, or 
something as light ; and probably might be quickly 

€n to pieces. The stages were made decorative 
even, by brass-headed screws or nails. They are, 
of course, hung so as to be clear of window- 
wemmees and other projections. A species of 
maulstick is fixed at each end. None of 

— arrangements are so steady as a scaffold: 
hey are, nevertheless, in constant use. There 








is a more curious contrivance, where one 
man ascends a rope, and manages to wash 
and colour the end of a building, having 
no other support. The rope is knotted with 
large knots, about 1 foot apart, and it is hung 
down from the cornice to the ground, as well 
as another rope, running through a block beside 
it. The man gets up the rope by means of 
suspenders to his feet and body, the ends of 
which he clips alternatély on to the knots, 
making the ascent almost as quickly as he could 
go up a ladder. When he arrives at the re- 
quired height, he is seated, whilst his feet are 
supported as by the stirrups, and he performs 
his work with materials and tools sent up to 
him by the second rope, which also serves to 
sustain them within reach. To attach the ropes, 
of whichsoever of these contrivances, large hooks 
frequently are fixed to the roof timbers on the 
original construction of a building, or so as to 
project in face of the slating. Similar hooks are 
to be observed in most high-pitched roofs, of 
Medizval date, on the Continent ; and they are 
sometimes copied in modern Gothic, though not 
always, in such cases, with the knowledge of their 
original use. 

With reference to the practice before spoken of, 
of executing ornament in situ, and which even 
extends to mouldings, it is evident that there is 
considerable advantage in the system, both to 
architect and workman, in everything that con- 
cernsthe art. It might be supposed the difficulty 
or trouble of execution would be increased in cer- 
tain seasons; but we have noticed carvers at work 
in all kinds of weather. Another advantage is 
derived from the constant practice of “ offering 
up” a model or other representation of an intended 
detail. Considerable expense is often incurred in 
this respect. To execute full-sized drawings a 
few yards of brickwork are sometimes run up 
expressly, and covered with white plaster. 

The “exploitation” and quarrying of stone and 
plasterin and about Paris have necessarily increased 
largely with the building operations. Every one 
has heard of the catacombs, now seldom allowed 
to be visited. Like the catacombs of Rome, those 
of Paris were originally quarries. They were 
appropriated, in 1784, to the reception of bones of 
the dead from the cemeteries, estimated as the 
remains of 3,000,000 of people. One account makes 
the extent of the excavations about one-tenth of 
the total superficies of Paris, and the quantity of 
material which they have furnished 11,000,000 of 
cubic métres. There are upwards of sixty stair- 
cases, besides other openings to admit air. The 
catacombs extend under the chief streets in the 
faubourgs St. Germain, St. Jacques, and St. Marcel, 
and also, it is said, under some of the most im- 
portant buildings, as the Pantheon, the Luxem- 
bourg, and the Observatory. The most recent 
statement gives the number of quarries at present 
in the Department of the Seine, as 932, “ pro- 
ducing annually materials worth 10,000,000 francs, 
and employing 4,000 workmen.”* Judging from 
the multitude of shafts, which are to be seen at 
one time in work about Montrouge, which is part 
of the south-western suburbs of Paris, and from 
the extensive works at the opposite point of the 
compass, this statement must be now quite within 
the mark. In another direction is Montmartre, 
which is so undermined as to be regarded as in 
danger of sinking. One report imputes to the 
municipality an intention to clear the whole away. 
We can believe much, seeing the gigantic levelling 
operations which are in progress elsewhere, and in 
which the action of taste is not always in the 
direction meant; but we trust that there is no 
need to think of depriving the French capital of 
a feature which provides one of the finest views of 
a great city which there is in the world. 

The French modes of proceeding in the removal 
of earthwork are somewhat peculiar: they are 
labour-saving, but not always free from danger 





* Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1861. 





to those employed. A hillis not cut down from the 
top, but is undermined by galleries, tunnelled in, 
till the upper mass can be allowed to fall; but 
this sometimes happens before the workmen have 
made their escape. 

There are some recent inventions deserving to 
be mentioned as applicable to excavation and 
quarrying, though there are several contrivances 
similar, English and American. One of the 
French machines is that invented by Messrs. 
Vallaury & A. Buquet, which is intended to work 
directly upon the rock, or without the use of 
gunpowder. It is, therefore, especially to be 
considered in connection with the formation of 
long tunnels, or, most of all, in such cases as that 
of Mont Cenis, where the work must be performed 
without the use of shafts from the top. The appa- 
ratus consists of a number of circular discs of iron 
at regular distances, on an axle, armed at one 
point of their circumference with tools of steel. 
The discs being made to rotate, the rock is worked 
into grooves, when what is left can be readily 
removed by wedges and levers. Another machine, 
constructed by Messrs. Claparéde & Commartin, 
seems to have been employed with considerable 
effect in operations connected with the covering 
of the Canal St. Martin and the formation of the 
new boulevard there. It isa digging and elevat- 
ing machine for earthwork. The hoisting part of 
the contrivance is similar to that in the dredging 
machine. It is said to be capable of digging and 
depositing very nearly forty cubic métres of earth 
per hour. 

A third invention is applied to the quarrying of 
material for paving. It has been almost impos- 
sible, from a deficiency of labour of this kind, to 
procure and fashion the quantity of stone de- 
manded ; and the consequent price has led to that 
use of macadam, or asphalte, which is so general 
in the streets of Paris. The cost of paving-stones 
delivered appears to be about 650 francs the thou- 
sand; of which, 300 francs belong to the labour 
of shaping. In the ordinary work of quarrying, 
there is considerable loss of material in the blast- 
ing and shaping, and danger to those employed 
thus and in carrying the stones. Mr. Laudet, 
civil engineer, has provided a machine by which 
the principal part of the labour referred to can be 
readily effected by steam power, without danger, 
and with considerable economy. It is to be em- 
ployed at Marcoucy, where a quarry of consider- 
able extent has been lately purchased by the 
municipality of Paris. The machine is 32 métres 
in length, and can be made to act on any point. 
It is provided with two pairs of moveable inclined 
planes and a rammer, or “ marteau-pilon,” of the 
weight of many thousand kilogrammes, but 
movable easily. Of the two pairs of inclined 
planes, one serves in removal of the super- 
incumbent earth, and the transport from the 
quarry, that is, by means of waggons, one ascend- 
ing full whilst the other descends empty. This 
earth removed, the hammer, or “ marteau- 
pilon,” gets to work, and the workmen below 
have merely to square the stones, and deposit 
them in the waggons of the second inclined 
plane. Mr. Laudet is the inventor of a steam- 
crane which is used on the Quai d’Orsay. Recol- 
lecting the question raised some years back, as to 
the paving of all streets with macadam, and which 
has recently excited attention in Regent-street 
we have not failed to give some little attention to 
what is so extensively used in Paris. We may 
state that the opinion of those who have charge 
of the sewers is decidedly opposed to the method 
for towns: the quantity of deposit is very great. 
It should be added that Paris is peculiarly a dusty 
place, and the streets would be unbearable in 
summer without the watering. Great attention, 
we ought to say, is given in this particular; in- 
deed, the street cleansing is so good, as to be an 
example to London. That subject and what is 
connected with it might deserve separate notice 
from us. We have before alluded to the water- 
supply as excellent, so far as quantity in the 
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streets is concerned. Not only are there the 
fountains, sixty or seventy in number, and of an 
architectural character, to be set against what we 
may find in Trafalgar-square, besides several 
others; but there are more than 2,100 of what are 
called bornes-fontaines and bouches d’eau sous- 
trottoirs ; or, jets of water for the arrossement of 
the streets. To some of these contrivances hose 
can be attached. Inthe Bois de Boulogne, and 
roads where there is not constant traffic, the hose 
is fixed on a number of what may be described as 
diminutive wheeled carriages, whereby one man 
can easily draw it about, and get through much 
work. Our slight notice of the street paving is 
hardly complete without a description of the 
manner of laying the asphalte in masses, adopted 
in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. It has, 
however, been spoken of in the newspapers; and 
the durability of the pavement has to be tested. 
It is laid very quickly. There is a construction 
covering the whole width of the street and work 
in progress, which moves on wheels as the work 
proceeds, 

We apprehend it is commonly supposed that 
the French are not good carpenters. This would 
be quite true, applied to their shoring; and the 
walls of the Pavillon de Flore must be less ruin- 
ous than they seem externally, or that part of the 
Tuileries would not now stand, pending the work 
of rebuilding that portion of the palace which, 
with much other work, is to be immediately com- 
menced, That carpentry is understood on the 
Continent is shown by the timber bridges which 
are so common, and of which there is an excellent 
specimen in a temporary work at Charenton, just 
above the confluence of the Seine and Marne, 
south-east of Paris. The Ingénieurs des Ponts et 
Chaussées are a highly educated class of men, 
which is not always to be said of the architects of 
Frauce in matters of construction. Only some, | 
however, of the recently-executed bridges over 
the Seine are satisfactory in point of taste: and 
the Pont des Saints-Péres, or “du Carrousel,” 
seems even deficient in stability or strength, 
judging from what is felt in going over it when 
there are carriages. In building this bridge each 
arch was first formed in timber, and on that the 
lengths of iron were fixed and bolted: so that 
they are tubular, excepting that the centering 
still remains inclosed within the iron. Carpentry, 
generally, is being displaced by the use of iron. 
Enormous quantities of rolled-iron joists are sup- 
plied to the new buildings. 


} 





AN ADDRESS TO BRITISH SCULPTORS. 


On the occasion mentioned in our last, when 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, at the Horticultural 
Society, laid before a body of British sculptors 
(nearly forty in number) a proposition, the gist of 
which we gave, his Royal Highness made an 
admirable address, which was listened to with 
great pleasure by all present. After the interview, 
and when the Prince and the Fine Arts Committee 
had retired, Professor Westmacott, R.A., himself 
a member of the committee, remained, and ad- 
dressed the sculptors present. First congratu- 
lating them upon the compliment that had been 
paid to them personally, and to the profession 
generally, by the reception that had been given; 
Mr. Westmacott said ;—It is not necessary for me 
to make any lengthened remarks on the admirable 
and valuable address you have heard to-day ; but I 
inay say that no one of the large number of artists 
present can have been otherwise than gratified by 
the interest in art shown by his Royal Highness, 
and impressed with the soundness and good sense 
of the observations offered in that address; while, 
at the same time, all must have felt how great an 
opportunity is presented, by this occasion, for 
establishing the position of the true artist, and 
for advancing the credit of sculpture in this 
country. 

I do not think we can overrate the importance 
to our profession of the opening that this meeting 
affords us for placing the practice of sculptors on 
some sound and established footing. The character 
and position of the true sculptor have long been 
misunderstood ; and circumstances haveoccasionally 
occurred, owing to the absence of united action 








among acknowledged artists quite as much as to the 


want of art-knowledge in the public, that have 
led, it must be admitted, to serious degradation 
in the character of a large portion of the art pro- 
duced among us of late years. The irregularities 
and abuses that have, unfortunately, occasioned 
this unsatisfactory state of things are a legitimate 
subject of consideration for the profession. Your 
meeting here in so large a number this day may, 
I have fancied, be made the commencement of a 
new and important era in the destiny both of the 
sculptor and of his art; and if, on due reflection, 
you can agree in recognizing the causes of the 
evils adverted to, it may be possible, by consulta- 
tion, by good intention, and by the force of 
union—without which it will be vain to expect 
any useful result—to supply something like a 
remedy for the abuses complained of. One object 
I have had, in taking the small part that has 
fallen to me in procuring for the sculptors the 
honour that has been done them, is to assure 
them, first, of their recognition as regular artists, 
holding a high and responsible position ; and next, 
to impress upon them the great fact that they 
may exercise, if they choose to do so, an important 
influence upon public taste, in the various depart- 
ments of the art they profess. I say departments, 
because many branches of the art, all of value and 
importance in their respective classes of sculpture, 
are comprehended in the general term. But such 
influence can only be established and maintained 
by certain conditions; by the efficiency of the 
sculptors, as practical artists; by the claim they 
may establish to public confidence, as competent 
and judicious critics; and, give me leave to say, 
by the character they have acquired, or may 
acquire, among their brethren, not only for ability, 
but for generous, upright, and honourable conduct. 

It has appeared to me, and I take the liberty 
merely to state to you my own impressions, after 
much reflection upon the subject, that one very 
efficient means of improving the opportunity now 
offered, and of placing the whole profession in a 
more advantageous and, I will say, respectable 
position, would be for the body of sculptors to 
unite in establishing some few simple rules for the 
government and regulation of the practice of 
sculptors. There are present here all the mate- 
rials for doing this with effect. 

Their attention should be turned, in the first 
place, to the question of the qualification of 
artists; an essential groundwork for securing 
public respect and confidence in the members of 
the profession. 

Next, to the manner in which employment 


| should be sought and accepted by artists. 


In this very important subject would be in- 
cluded, among other questions, especially that 
vexed one of competition for the execution of 
public and private works, 

Upon this I will venture, being no longer a 
practising member of the profession, to say a few 
words, 

The dissatisfaction felt by the higher class of 
sculptors with the present practice, with reference 
to public and national employment, seems to 
render it imperative upon those who really feel 
an interest in the character of national art, to 
takea lead in this movement, and to endeavour 
to propose some remedy for what has become a 
matter of very serious importance to the interests 
and honour of our art. Any combined action on 
their part must not be considered either in the 
light of an assertion of their comparative su- 
periority over other sculptors, or to push the 
interests of the few; but as a movement in sup- 
porting the character of art, and of sculptors 
generally ; and in vindication of the honour and 
credit of the country in the production of public 
monuments of all kinds, 

If disparaging remarks are made upon such 
works when exhibited, it is but a poor satisfaction 
to say that they are not by the most able sculptors 
England can produce ; or that the highest talent is 
not called into play when such works are re- 
quired ; and yet, this, as a general rule, is the fact. 
And why, it may be asked, is not the best talent 
employed? and why does it not put itself forward, 
instead of allowing all the chances to be left, as is 
usually the case in competitions, to artists of an 
inferior grade? The chief cause of it, as all pro- 
fessional men know, is the want of system and of 
proper management in all competition invitations, 
The higher class of sculptors are disinclined, and 
who can blame them, to subject themselves to the 
judgment of ill-constructed even if weill-inten- 
tioned tribunals, by whom their merits are to be 
decided? This is a subject on which I can only 
briefly touch; but I believe I am correct in say- 
ing there is not a sculptor in England, whether 
he has been favoured or not favoured in this 
mode of getting employment, who does not feel 








and know that,—whether from incapacity in the 
judges—self-elected, and, even when meaning 
well, but little acquainted with the commonest 
principles of art ; sometimes from intriguing in the 
tribunal itself; or from the employment of in- 
direct and often very unworthy means by some or 
other of the candidates, in order to influence the 
judges in their favour,—competition, as at pre- 
sent conducted, affords no security that a work 
will be given to the most competent artist. 

Ought not those sculptors, then, who think 
more of the honour of their art than of their per. 
sonal profits, to exert themselves to discover some 
means to assist and direct the public taste, in the 
first place, and to insure, if possible, not only 
honest but just decisions in matters of so much im- 
portance, not merely to the artist, but to the art- 
character of the country ? 

There are many ways of effecting improvement 
in this direction, without any offence to really 
well-meaning committees, or committing any pos- 
sible wrong to any class of real artists. 

I would suggest, with great deference,—for I 
would carefully guard myself from appearing to 
dictate,—that the sculptors—a large body now— 
would probably find a great advantage in form- 
ing themselves into a society or guild, to which 
all qualified sculptors should be eligible, under 
easy and liberal conditions. 

The fact of a sculptor being a member of this 
body, whatever his age or grade, would be an 
acknowledgment of his position as an artist; 
giving him, in all respects, equal rights and 
privileges with every member of the society. 
This membership would in itself be a kind of 
guarantee to employers of a sculptor being a 
qualified artist. It is well known that, when 
competition is invited, many persons send in 
designs whom the profession cannot recognize as 
qualified sculptors, and who are utterly incap- 
able of properly carrying out any large work; 
even if, through some caprice of decision, the 
small trial sketch shall obtain the suffrages of 
the judges. Here would be a simple means of 
testing an artist’s capacity, by referring to the 
list of known sculptors to see if the execution of 
the design could safely be intrusted to the candi- 
date. It scarcely can be imagined that any real 
artist, who desires to see his art honoured, and 
its practice conducted on fair, open, and liberal 
principle, would decline to receive the recogni- 
tion of his brethren, and take his proper position 
among his fellow-sculptors, by refusing to become 
a member of such a body as would thus be con- 
stituted. The society would have no object in 
this, but simply, by conferring a degree as it were, 
to let the public know, on all occasions when 
works of sculpture are called for, who are ac- 
knowledged by the profession as legitimate and 
educated artists, as distinguished from pretenders 
and incompetent practitioners. Surely no real 
sculptor could shrink with propriety, or without 
subjecting himself to invidious reflection, from 
an associateship which should secure him from 
being confounded with unworthy competitors for 
fame and employment. All the regulations and 
objects of such a society, it can scarcely be neces- 
sary to say, should be based upon the most liberal 
and generous principles, and with the most careful 
attention to the interests and welfare of all. No 
personal or jealous elements should be allowed to 
affect the large and comprehensive character of 
such an iastitution, An organization of this 
kind might, I fancy, tend more than anything to 
elevate the feeling of the body of sculptors, indi- 
vidually and collectively; and this again would, 
there can be no doubt, act also on the character 
of the art. It might require time for its develop- 
ment; but of the good result of some such plan 
as has been roughly sketched, I should feel no 
mnisgiving. 

In conclusion, I can only assure you that 1 shall 
always be ready and happy to give my best efforts 
to promote the interests of the sculptors, and to 
co-operate with you in advancing the honour of 
the English school. 








THE GREAT FIRE IN TOOLEY-STREET. 


Dvurine the last ten days the number of fires 
which have taken place has been as remarkable as 
the consequences are disastrous. All, however, 
have been eclipsed by the terrible conflagration 
which lighted London on Saturday night last. 
This calamitous event, moreover, has suddenly 
deprived us of one of our most useful public 
servants,—a man who was by name familiar to the 
whole community, and who for many years past 
hes bravely done his duty in saving life and 


property. 
Within a few hundred yards of the spot now 
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ravaged, there have been more frequent and 
more extensive fires than are known in connec- 
tion with any other spot in London in modern 
times. On one occasion the venerable church of 
St. Saviour’s was partially destroyed by the firing 
of the neighbouring wharfs; and several times since 
it has been placed in great jeopardy. Vast quan- 
tities of various articles of human food, and an 
extent of other property which cannot readily be 
calculated, have been consumed in this locality 
during the past half-century, On the present occa- 
sion the loss has been estimated at two millions 
sterling ; an amount probably not exaggerated ; 
and which, at the rate of five per cent., would 
represent an annual income of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, 

Several points in connection with the fire seem 
to demand inquiry. 

1st. The fire is said to have been discovered at 
half-past four in the afternoon : intelligence of the 
outbreak reached the head-quarters of the Brigade 
in Watling-street, at ten minutes to five. In 
these days of the electric telegraph, even twenty 
minutes seem to be a long time to spend in 
sending intelligence between Tooley-street and 
Watling-street. 

Are the telegraphic arrangements in connec- 
tion with the fire-engine stations sufficient ? 

2nd. It is well known that when the news 
reached Watling-street there would be little 
delay in sending off the engines and driving them 
to the place required ; nor would Mr. Braidwood 
lose any time as the engines arrived one after the 
other in placing them in the best positions; but 
even on the arrival of the engines the fire had 
made considerable head. In the meanwhile the 
workmen, on discovering the fire, entered the 
place with buckets of water; but the smoke was 
so dense and suffocating that they were compelled 
to retreat. One man, on his hands and knees, 
succeeded in getting a view of the seeming origin 
of the fire, which was confined to so small a 
space that it is thought the man could have extin- 
guished it but for the density of the smoke. 
On this point it may be remarked, that, at 
Maudslay & Field’s, the engineers, and at the 
General Post-office, there are ranges of water- 
pipes passing through all parts of the premises: 
there are besides buckets and hose in sufficient 
quantities provided, At Hatfield House, which 
was some years ago partly destroyed by fire, simi- 
lar precautions have been taken; and on the top 
of the mansion there are immense tanks of water 
always ready for use. Prompt means at hand in 
the Tooley-street warehouse might have extin- 
guished the fire at the commencement. It has 
been asserted that there were such means, but 
that they were overlooked. 

3rd. On the arrival of the brigade they were 
surprised to find smoke proceeding from the cen- 
tral building, which has only recently been 
erected, and which adjoined the warehouse in 
which the fire at first took place: it was then 
ascertained that the workpeople had made the 
fatal omission of not closing the various doors 
which communicated with the several floors 
throughout the range. Mr. Braidwood at once 
foretold the danger of the fire; and— 

4th. A large number of Jand engines had taken 
up their position in Tooley-street, and were 
prepared for action; “ but,” says a newspaper 
report, and this is confirmed in other ways, 
“the firemen being unable to obtain a sufficient 
supply from the mains, most of them stood idle 
or an hour and a half before water was obtain- 
able from the plugs ; and, at nearly all the large 
fires which have occurred in this locality, there 
has been the same inadequate supply of water.” 
Such neglect as this calls for the most careful 
and immediate inquiry; for it may be chiefly 
owing to this cause that by six o’clock the flames 
were bursting from all parts, and had assumed 
such an ascendancy that it was beyond the power 
of meer to prevent the entire destruction of 
Cotton’s Wharf, and the spread of the fire in 
other directions, 

e It was soon after this that Mr. Braidwood met 
nat gn by the falling of one of the external 
is a kindly encouraging a party of his men, 
pe 1s time the scene which was presented from 
veral points was grand and terrible beyond ex- 
oe The roaring of the fire was tremendous ; 
bP ytd all were heard loud reports, and crashes 
which Hes floors and the valuable materials with 
yn ps! were loaded. Besides, there were the 
work: g of the firemen and those engaged in the 
hts mae : the engines ; and, from all points, the 
pa of the unmense multitude, which occupied 
vieis Nie an point except that in the immediate 

ity of the fire. But the incidents and pro- 


Gress of this conflagration have been so well 








described in other journals, that we will confine 
our remarks to points which have a practical 
bearing ; and note that Mr. Scovell’s wharf was 
not long ago an immense pile of timber ware- 
houses, which was rebuilt in 1857 at a great cost. 
The warehouses were seven stories high, including 
the cellars; each being filled with hops, jute, 
pepper, teas, coffees, oils, tallows, and almost 
every description of merchandise, besides a large 
quantity of sulphur and saltpetre; and, it is sus- 
pected by some, gunpowder. Warehouse after 
warehouse rapidly caught fire, and molten tallow 
and hot oil flowed into the streets, and ran blazing 
into the Thames. It was, in this scene of terror, a 
noble sight to witness the exertions of the firemen— 
their wonderful exertions and seeming disregard 
of all danger, 

It appears that the fire was at first discovered 
amongst a quantity of jute, which it is said was 
somewhat damaged. In the official report, it is 
mentioned that certain of the warehouses con- 
tained tallow, jute, cotton, and rice. In the 
absence of other known cause, we should have no 
hesitation in ascribing it to spontaneous combus- 
tion ; and it is worthy of remark that, during the 
ten days or a fortnight during which so many 
fires have taken place, the air has been much 
charged with electricity. 

In Manchester, exactly a week before, a fire oc- 
curred on the premises of Messrs. Parr, Curtis, & 
Madely, when damage was done to the extent of 
between 100,000/. and 120,000/.; and no fewer than 
1,780 workpeople were thrown out of employment. 
This is, perhaps, the largest self-acting mule 
manufactory in the kingdom. The buildings 
covered an area of 10,000 square yards. In parts 
the building was eight stories high: there were a 
joiner’s and other workshops four stories high, 
moulding shops, &c. The floors of the various 
stories were saturated with oil; and, in the joiners’ 
shops, there was a large quantity of very inflam- 
mable materials. In the various rooms of the 
building destroyed there were 300 tons of metal, 
being used for the processes of manufacture ; and 
it is supposed that the stationary machinery was 
not of less weight. In this instance the alarm 
was given about a quarter to six o’clock on the 
Saturday night: by eight the whole premises were 
in a blaze: the floors fell one after the other with 
great crashes: some of the walls also fell; and 
before twelve o’clock this great manufactory was 
reduced to a mass of smoking ruins. 

When thinking of the destruction of an im- 
mense quantity of property which is yearly in this 
country occasioned by fire; and, what is of even 
greater value, the large loss of life; it seems sur- 
prising, in this age of advanced science, that means 
are not taken to prevent the erection of buildings 
which are so frail in a contest with the devouring 
element. Since the time of the Great Fire of 
1666, the construction of party-walls between 
buildings has, to a considerable extent, prevented 
the spread of fires; and it is owing in a great 
measure to the absence of walls in ware- 
houses, that fire, when it occurs in one of them, 
is usually so disastrous. If, in the case of 
Cotton’s wharf, the iron doors of communication 
had been kept properly closed, it is probable 
that, with a good water supply, the engines 
of the brigade would have soon vanquished the 
fire. 

The storing of warehouses—without systematic 
arrangement—with the most inflammable mate- 
rials, which are calculated to encourage the spon- 
taneous creation of fire, and the introduction, in 
the midst of dense population, of immense quan- 
tities of saltpetre, sulphur, in some instances gun- 
powder, naphtha, spirit of turpentine, and such- 
like dangerous matters, are practices requiring 
stringent preventive measures; and if even these 
be taken, we require on all large premises the means 
at hand, such as are ready at the Post-office and 
elsewhere, to arrest fire ere it becomes formidable. 
The workmen in manufactories, spinning-mills, 
&c., should be drilled into the use of apparatus; 
and a means of rapid communication established 
with those men who live in the vicinity of the 
works. Besides, we want a better class of watch- 
meu,—some who understand the nature of fires: if 
this had been the case at Cotton’s Wharf, the first 
thing which would have been done on the alarm 
of fire being raised would have been to close the 
doors of communication. We trust that out of 
this calamity, great as it is, good may arise; 
and that the teaching of this formidable fire may 
lead to the introduction of means which may pre- 
vent the frequent occurrence of such disasters. 
It is not oniy in warehouses that we need change 
in this respect; but, in the dwellings of nearly 
every description provided for the multitude, 
danger from fire requires to be lessened. 





WHAT MAY BE LEARNT FROM THE 
FIRE. 


Tue awful conflagration which took place on 
Saturday, in the Borough of Southwark, will 
doubtless have the effect of calling peculiar atten- 
tion to warehouse property from the numerous 
oer and persons who will be sufferers 

y it. 

There are destroyed about three acres of ware- 
houses, with about one-eighth of a mile of river 
frontage, including some of the largest and best- 
built wharfs in London, .and involving a loss 
which probably it is no exaggeration to put at 
say 2,000,000/. for the contents, and 200,000/. 
for the buildings. 

By far the greater part of these buildings have 
been erected since I was appointed district sur- 
veyor in 1842, and I believe that every rule of 
the three successive Building Acts has been 
strictly complied with, except in the case of 
Hay’s Wharf, in which the magistrate allowed 
the division into compartments by party arches 
(instead of walls), on cast-iron girders and 
stanchions, which have not only fallen themselves, 
but have assisted, doubtless, by their thrust when 
the tie-rods became red-hot, to throw down the 
party walls also. Now, the inference naturally 
drawn from the extent of this conflagration, 
where, with this exception there were all the 
party walls and iron doors required by the Build- 
ing Act, is, that the Act is insufficient for the pre- 
vention of large fires. This is to some extent 
just, and perhaps in this instance almost all of the 
building defects of the various Building Acts may 
be illustrated. Probably it will be of use to put 
them on record, for the purpose both of showing 
what should be aimed at in any new bill, and in 
the meantime of calling the attention of wharf- 
ingers and warehousemen to defects, many of 
which they may obviate for their own benefit. 

1. The last two Building Acts, through their 
defective application to buildings erected under 
preceding Acts, have allowed any new building to 
be erected freely communicating with several 
already built buildings, thus forming an extensive 
group of connected buildings, where, before this, 
all were properly and securely divided by party 
walls. 

2. In the case of a building (Beal’s Wharf), 
which is fortunately only scorched, and which 
contains @ million and a quarter cubic feet with- 
out fireproof divisions, it was admitted to be con- 
trary to both the late Act, under which it was 
begun, and the present one, under which it was 
completed ; but owing to the defective legal pro- 
visions of the present Act, as the magistrate said, 
“it slipped in between the two Acts.” The above 
two defects very extensively operate against the 
efficiency of a new Act superseding a former one, 
and should be carefully guarded agzinst, as in 
these respects each new Act has, I believe, created 
more mischief than it has done good. 

3. Another defect exists in the case of several 
new buildings, where they were not allowed by 
the Act to be enlarged without a proper separa- 
tion of the addition from the former buildings by 
party-walls, in its permitting the addition to be 
built within, say 6 inches from the former build- 
ing, thus communicating fire as readily as if it 
had been connected, though nominally detached. 

4, The case above mentioned of Hay’s Wharf, as 
decided by the magistrate, has been, and, I 
hope, permanently, reversed by that of another 
magistrate, which reversal is likely now to be 
generally acquiesced in; but the confusion of 
language in the 27th and other sections of the 
Act ought to be remedied, or it may give rise to 
further litigation in cases where the interest of 
individuals may make it worth their while again 
to try the question. 

5. The main structural cause, however, of the 
spread of the fire, in this instance, is to be looked 
for in the number of windows in the several build- 
ings, and the manner in which they are placed 
without protection from fire. 

There are three alleys, about 30 feet wide on an 
average, running from Tooley-street northward 
towards the river, and dividing the warehouses 
into ranges of buildings having their windows and 
loophole doors opening into these alleys on oppo- 
site sides, and at the north end of them. Itis . 
through these that fire has most readily commu- 
nicated from one building to another; and as any 
particular building in one of these ranges is gene- 
rally opposite part of two others in the opposite 
range; after it has taken fire from one of the 
opposite buildings, it has communicated it to the 
other opposite building, and thus the fire has pro- 
ceeded till it has communicated throughout both 
ranges; whereas if there had been only one range 
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the fire might have been confined by the party 
walls to one building. 

I would suggest in such cases, in a future Act, 
the provision of external wrought iron shutters 
when the windows are opposite to, and within a 
certain distance of, one another. The easiest and 
best methods appear to me to be either to hang 
them on centres just above the cill, so as to open 
and shut vertically, between side cheeks of the 
same material, and so as to be easily opened and 
shut by a chain from the inside; or else to fix 
wrought-iron louvres,say from 12inches to18 inches 
wide, made to close from the inside, and of course 
the reverse way from weather louvres, so as to 
admit the light. Or another partial protection 
would be a fixed wrought-iron hopper to the 
outside of each window. Probably a notice in 
your pzges may call to it the attention now of 
wharfingers and warehousemen, and lead many 
of them to secure their windows by these or 
similar means. 

6. The wrought-iron doors usually provided to 
openings in party-walls, though in accordance 
with the Act, are inefficient. They are required 
to be 4-inch thick in the panel, but what the stiles 
and rails are to be in substance is not specified. 
The common method now is to rivet the rails to 
a wrought-iron plate or plates; but the rivets, 
when hot, are of course useless, and the plate 
buckles and twists, and no longer closes the open- 
ing. Again, the method of hanging is faulty; 
the hinges (if hung to the jambs) or the axles of 
the rollers (if hung to slide sideways), give way to 
the heat, and the door, owing to its heavy weight, 
falls down. With reference to the fault of 
riveting, I would suggest (in deference, however, 
to what perhaps a practical worker in iron might 
propose as more efficient), whether it would not 
be better to make the doors with panels let into 
grooves in thicker rails and stiles, properly welded 
together. One such door is standing now in the 
hottest part of the fire. With regard to the 
hanging, efficiency might be obtained by fixing a 
wrought-iron cill, say 3 or 4 inches wide, on which 
the door would rest if the hinge or rollers gave 
way; but I think the sliding-doors are better 
than hinged ones, as allowing more room for 
equable expansion in the heat, without being con- 
fined in a frame, which is not required. All 
jambs, heads, and cills too, are much better of 
brick, as usually now adopted, than of stone, 
which is also allowed by the Act. Much mischief 
arises from the use in such cases of stone, which 
becomes calcined by the heat. I would also inci- 
dentally observe that common stock or even place 
bricks are better for walls and arches which are to 
resist fire than any kind of compressed, perforated, 
or hollow bricks, which are sometimes used, and 
which are liable to fly or flush off in extreme heat, 

7. In speaking of the inutility, and even dan- 
ger of attempting to make fireproof divisions by 
arches on iron girders, I would, however, strongly 
urge that, as far as possible, all well-holes for 
stairs through the various floors of a warehouse 
should be discontinued, and that separate stone 
staircases between brick walls, for communication 
to the several floors, be substituted. If the floors 
should then be pugged, or, as I have seen done 
effectually by Alderman Humphrey, filled in be- 
tween the joists with slates, covered with mortar, 
I believe that, in almost every case, the fire would 
be confined to the story of the compartment in 
which it originated. 

These observations may appear commonplace ; 
but I offer them because, for that reason, they 
are the more likely to be practical; and, with the 
aid of more careful regulations as to stowage of 
different classes of goods, and such other precau- 
tions as will probably be now devised, might 
assist in obtaining for London perfect immunity 
from extensive fires, except in buildings such as 
railway stations (which are exempted from the 
control of the Building Act), aud the surrounding 
houses, where, in case of fire, a still more awful 
calamity than the present one is almost certain to 
arise,—such, indeed,.as would have been more 
than possible in this instance, with regard to the 
London Bridge Termini, if the wind had been 
in a northern quarter. R. HESKETH. 








THE DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER OF 
FRENCH RESTORATION. 


ConTINUING the discussion of this subject re- 
ported in our last,* Mr. Street, following Mr. 
Ruskin, said he feared that the debate was likely 
to languish, from all the speakers being on the 
same side; for even Mr. Ruskin, while intending 
to differ from Mr. Parker, had really confirmed 
him. His own opinion, he confessed, quite coin- 





* See page 422, ante. 


cided with that of the previous speakers. He did 
not think they had any right whatever to assume 
to themselves the authority of making a formal 
protest against the manner in which restorations 
were being carried out in France. It became them 
rather to look first at home, and see whether 
their own work of the same kind was everything 
that it ought to be; for he was clearly of opinion 
that damage done to English buildings during 
their restoration was at least as great as that 
which they were deploring in France. There was, 
however, this difference between the two cases; 
that the damage done to French buildings had 
often touched that which was the most valuable 
portion of the inheritance we had received from 
remote times,—that exquisite sculpture which was 
so universally admired, and which the French had 
not in general treated as they should. He must 
say, on the other hand, that he thought Mr. Rus- 
kin had taken too gloomy a view of the question ; 
for there were still many examples that would 
enable him satisfactorily to complete the work 
which he told them he had been desirous to pre- 
pare. They were most anxious that the architec- 
tural history of the thirteenth century should be 
written ; and ten-fold more so now that they had 
heard of its having been contemplated by Mr. 
Ruskin. It was a history which many of them 
wished to see, and which would certainly be as in- 
teresting as it was instructive. As regarded the 
question immediately under discussion, he thought 
it would be better advice that they should first 
understand what ought to be attempted in English 
restoration instead of supporting the committee 
in any course of remonstrance, however gentle. 
The Chairman.—We have no such intention. 
We have memorialized the Institute of British 
Architects, and there we have let the matter rest. 
Mr. Street was very happy to hear that state- 
ment; and he would now proceed to say a few 
words more about restoration. He hoped they 
were all agreed that they ought to be as conser- 
vative as possible in their restorations. He thought 
he saw an eminent destructive before him ; and if 
so, he could argue the case with him. For him- 
self he confessed he was not in favour of sharp 
angles and arrises, or of clean surfaces inside and 
out. It was a curious fact that in English resto- 
rations three-fourths of the mischief that was 
done arose from the attempt to make the inside of 
the edifice look cheerful. Almost every old build- 
ing when cleaned disclosed some trace of colour on 
its walls ; and these being carefully removed, they 
had, instead of the early building, one in which all 
real interest was lost. That was no doubt the 
case to some extent in the French restorations ; 
but what Mr. Parker said was quite true, that the 
Government did take an interest in the work, and 
did endeavour to prevent ignorant restorations ; 
and, under the intelligent supervision of M. 
Le Duc, he did think we should escape a great 
deal of that mischief they were now despairing of. 
In France, three-fourths of the damage was 
generally done without the knowledge of the 
architect at all. His work was commonly the 
designing of new buildings; and an old one was 
not an object of particular interest to a man 
under him, when his employer was out of sight. 
An English workman was almost as bad as a 
French workman if he were left; for, on their 
return, they ‘would probably find that he had 
destroyed some great feature of the building, a 
fine piece of sculpture, or a moulding. It, there- 
fore, not unfrequently happened that the architect 
was not the responsible person. No doubt a great 
deal depended upon the method of restoration 
that was pursued; whether by buttressing, tying 
with iron rods, or using timber struts under the 
porches and other parts, as at Chartres. He could 
not entirely concur with Mr. Ruskin in the view 
he had expressed of the architects of the thir- 
teenth-century restoration. They loved old work, 
and took an excessive pleasure in all they did; 
but he did not think that they ever destroyed old 
work for the mere purpose of making it look 
cheerful. It wasarare thing to find old work 
which had been touched merely for the sake of 
cleaning it. One of the greatest delights he took 
in looking upon an old restoration arose out of its 
historical interest. They must remember, how- 
ever, that, while we had restored our own churches 
ourselves, the restoration of large buildings in 
France had been done by the Government, while 
smaller buildings had been left completely un- 
touched. There were districts in which buildings 
were not registered as historical monuments, and 
those were untouched. He was sorry to say that 
great apathy existed with reference to these 
buildings, which were thus suffered to go to decay. 
Here he would do an act ef merited justice, how- 





ever, to the priest of Notre Dame, at Chalons-sur- 


Marne; who, having an architectural taste himself, 
saw every bit of cleaning done with his own eyes, 
He should, therefore deprecate any resolution or 
expression of opinion going forth from that meet. 
ing, that they in England were prepared to con- 
demn the restorations now going on in France; 
for, though he did not like to see those noble 
cathedrals and churches bristling with scaffolding, 
he did not think it would be becoming in them to 
offer any such remonstrance. 

Mr. Neale said he quite agreed with Mr. Parker 
that the French clergy were as anxious about their 
churches as they in England were. Only two 
years ago he was at that noble church, La Chaise 
Dieu, where he was greatly struck with the tapestry, 
which was a most wonderful piece of needle-work, 
Well, the priest of this church made every effort 
to have it registered as an historical monument, 
but in vain. He could name many other instances 
where the priests were willing and anxious to 
have their churches restored ; but, being too poor 
to have the work done themselves with the means 
at their disposal, and the Government only inter- 
fering in cases where the building was registered 
as an historical monument, the work was thrown 
back upon their own hands, and so remained 
unexecuted. He agreed with Mr. Ruskin, that it 
was only too common, and always very provoking, 
to find the richest specimens of old French cathe- 
dral architecture blocked up with scaffolding. 
Last year he found Amiens Cathedral so blocked 
up, and also the west end of the Cathedral of 
Chartres, and the eastern end of those at Le Mans 
and Laval. At Nantes, he found the fine church 
there similarly blocked up ; and also two or three 
of the finest churches of Brittany, either in their 
choirs or at their western ends. One important - 
church between Evreux and Le Mans was com- 
pletely blocked up with scaffolding, both inside 
and out. But he did believe that the priests 
in France were extremely willing to do the best 
they could with the comparatively limited means 
and power they could command; and he should be 
exceedingly sorry to come toa resolution that might 
even appear to cast a slur upon them. 

Mr. Scott said he should not presume to criticise 
the view expressed by Mr. Ruskin; but he must 
say he fully concurred in the remarks made by 
Mr. Street. As to the propriety of their not 
passing a-resolution, which might get into the 
hands of the leading French architects, and do 
great mischief; he was quite of opinion that it 
would be most unbecoming in them to pass one. 
If he were called upon to propose a resolution, his 
reply would be, “ Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.” Though they certainly had a 
most interesting object before them, it was one of 
extreme difficulty of attainment. If they could lay 
down a principle, they would often find it impossi- 
ble to carry it out. It would frequently happen 
that a building was so frightfully rotten,—its 
stones so rotten, that they gave way almost imme- 
diately upon being touched. If that were not the 
case—and, happily, it was only exceptional—they 
would probably find that. the clerks of the works, 
or the builders, were determined to enter into 
a combination to frustrate their purpose. He 
happened the other day to be sent for to a 
church in Bedfordshire, to enlarge it; and 
though he necessarily had to disturb many parts, 
he endeavoured to preserve what he could 
consistently with the due execution of the works, 
and the demands that were made upon him. The 
builder, however, as he was sure, unintentionally 
destroyed one of the most interesting things he 
wished to preserve. He was sent for for two 
reasons ; first, because the Archeological Society 
of the district very properly protested against 
that destruction ; and secondly, because the parish 
protested against his destroying anything but the 
tower. They would not employ the clerk of the 
works, but the builder he found to be inveterate 
against anything in the way of preservation. It 
was with the utmost difficulty he could get him 
to prop up the arches, and that was a feeling he 
met with continually. In fact, they found them- 
selves generally placed in a position of extra- 
ordinary perplexity. They did not know what to 
do themselves: they could not do it if they did; and 
those who were under them would not assist them. 
As to French architects, he thought they were 
open to some charges,—not more than they _ 
selves were. They were certainly too fond o 
smartening up their work; and, having almost 
unlimited funds at their disposal, they proceeded 
on the principle of renewing stones that were only 
slightly decayed, and sculpture that was only ina 
small degree impaired. If they were to 6 0 
any right of remonstrance at all, it could only 
in the course of friendly conversation ; for, if they 





attempted to do that publicly, they would be 
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certain to meet with unpleasant reprisals. In the 
restorations at the Sainte Chapelle, and the 
arcadings connected with it, that was notably the 
case; for he had found some of the original 
capitals in the Hétel Cluny almost as good as new. 
In general, he found that for some little fault as 
to colour, figure, or expression, the originals had 
been condemned, and new objects substituted. At 
the Hétel Cluny he met with specimens of some 
of the most delightfully tender art that could 
well be imagined ; and he felt quite confident that 
it would be utterly impossible for any but the 
men who executed them originally to execute 
them as they were, and to express the same sort 
of feeling. A copy of the original should express 
all the feeling it possessed ; but, from the manner 
in which the substitution had been needlessly 
effected, it was certain to be devoid of it. It was 
in that respect, as he conceived, the French archi- 
tects were mostly in error—their needlessly ruin- 
ing fine sculpture ;—and, ifthey could remonstrate 
against that as often as they had their oppor- 
tunity, they might be doing good: but they would 
be doing still more good if they carefully avoided 
the commission of similar faults themselves. 

The Rev. Mr. Webb said that, having spoken of 
Mr. Hussey, he would now try to make a short 
explanation respecting Mr. Butterfield. That gen- 
tleman had assured him that no one could love or 
respect the buildings at Merton more than he did. 
It was necessary for the good of the college to 
enlarge it; and the only way in which that could 
be done was to take the L part of the library and 
turn it the other way. He observed in reply that 
he did not think the change would be an improve- 
ment ; but Mr. Butterfield insisted upon the cor- 
rectness of his views, which he considered to be of 
a nature so imperative, that the most sacred asso- 
ciations of the place must yield to them. 

Mr. White said it had struck him whether, 
instead of a remonstrance, mutual discussion be- 
tween the parties interested in restorations in the 
two countries could not be invited, as to the best 
mode of preserving monuments of art. It ap- 
peared to him that that might be done without 
offending the susceptibilities of their neighbours, 
and with benefit perhaps to both parties. 

The Chairman said he thought they must all 
feel that their debate that evening had been most 
instructive. They had no intention of submitting 
any resolution on the subject that evening. They 
had confined themselves to an expression of their 
opinions in the memorial which they had ad- 
dressed to the Institute of British Architects, to 
be made use of by that body, or not to be made 
use of, as it might think fit. What they had de- 
sired to do was to obtain a debate on the very 
interesting subject of restorations in France; as 
to which, as it appeared, they had all said the 
same thing,—that a great deal of restoration was 
going on in France ; that some of it was well done, 


‘and some even ably done. As Mr. Ruskin truly 


said, the national vanity of their neighbours stood 
in the way of any hopeful result arising from a 
friendly representation of their views; for they 
would probably follow the example of their Ame- 
rican friends, and construe neutrality into hos- 
tility. That was a matter, however, in which 
delicacy might be carried too far, and in which 
they might be wrong to be mealy-mouthed. A 
full appreciation of the question was only to be 
had by freedom of speech and freedom of discus- 
sion; and that, unhappily, France did not possess. 
With respect to the want of education among the 
priests, he must say that he made that statement, 
not on his own authority, but on that of some of 
the most eminent men in France; and on their 
authority he still persisted in saying that, with 
many admirable exceptions—such, for example, as 
those men, the Dean and Chapter of Bourges, who, 
as Mr. Parker had told them, had executed that 
splendid work for their cathedral at their own 
expense,— the late Pére Martin, and some others,— 
7: spite of those exceptions, he did not think the 
a clergy possessed as a rule the spirit of 
istorical inquiry which marked English clergy- 

Pain It was an undoubted fact that, without the 
ree promulgation of facts and of opinions, without 
ree discussion, and without a free press, they 
pe not have artistic liberty, or true artistic 
bn a. Those works of restoration in France, 
a Aaspevom 80 much had now been said, were 
Pa e€ was willing to believe, much improved ; 
= ~~ Mr. Scott himself, in what he had said 
pt the capitals of the Sainte Chapelle, had 
ay a stronger condemnation of French 
oe ton than could have been conveyed in the 
weet owery phraseology, or the most fervid decla- 
. 2 Certainly they lived in glass houses, and 
ph ne would smash a great deal of our self- 
em; but, as he had already observed, good as 





was the principle of not throwing stones until we 
were ourselves conscious of being blameless ; yet 
in criticism and in art there must be a limit to it, 
or where then would there be any sympathies in 
art and in painting between nations and indi- 
viduals? There was no resolution before them ; 
but the subject had been well considered in a dis- 
cussion which had elicited many interesting facts. 
The main object of the discussion, indeed, had been 
to get facts, and those which had been brought out 
while they were eminently suggestive, would no 
doubt set many of them thinking for the year that 
was to come; and, if they should only set them 
thinking about what they in England had done or 
undone, rather than about what the French had 
done or undone; though their main object might 
still be unattained, they would at least have 
gained a useful and practical advantage. He 
might now declare the proceedings of the meeting 
terminated. 

The Dean of York then moved, and Sir Henry 
Baker seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for his liberality, zeal, and courtesy, as president 
of the Society ; and the motion having been cor- 
dially agreed to, 

The Chairman returned thanks, and moved that 
the name of the Dean of York be added to the 
list of vice-presidents. 

Sir C. Anderson seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Scott, before the meeting separated, wished 
to offer a suggestion to Mr. Ruskin, which was 
this ; that, if he would only leave the railways, and 
take the common roads, he would soon find mate- 
rials enough for his history of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and in England too. Let him take the 
ruined abbeys: there was no restoration there, 
and they might enable them to enjoy and to pro- 
fit by a most instructive book. 

Mr. Ruskin replied, that it was most encouraging 
to find himself thus urged to the performance of 
a relinquished task. He was speaking with per- 
fect sincerity when he adverted to the subject, 
but he did not give every reason that had 
induced him to abandon it. He felt so strongly 
that their artists ought to endeavour to bring out 
a life and a feeling of their own, that no person, 
however feeble his powers, ought to go back any 
more to those old dates. It was rather their duty 
to encourage the genius of the day in bringing 
forward the spirit of the nineteenth century, and 
not that which was dead. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


Tue dispute is now brought to a single issue. 
On Monday last one of the most important and in- 
fluential meetings ever held in the building trades 
took place at Radley’s Hotel: the senior partner 
of the firm of William Cubitt & Co. presided. 
Members from nearly all the leading firms were 
present ; and, after a short discussion, a resolution 
was passed, without a single dissentient voice, 
agreeing to adopt, on and after Monday next, the 
Ist of July, the system of payment by the hour; 
this being felt to be the most fair and equitable 
arrangement for both men and masters. It was 
understood that the time for closing on Saturdays 
should be decided by each individual employer. 

Very nearly all the large builders have now 
determined to make their stand on the payment 
of 7d. per hour for skilled mechanics, other rates 
in proportion. If the masons hold out against it, 
the inconvenience will doubtless be great for some 
time to come; but the masters feel satisfied that 
eventually those now in London must assent, or 
their places will be supplied by others from the 
country. The masons, it will be remembered, ask 
to leave off at 12 o’clock on Saturdays, and have 
6s. per day, and 3s. for the Saturday, making 33s. 
By the hour system of 7d. per hour, leaving off 
at one, they would get 32s. 113d. In practice, 
therefore, there would be about an hour’s differ. 
ence, but they object to payment by the hour. 

No alteration whatever is contemplated of any 
customs in the trade; and the only change is the 
payment by the hour, which, after all, is more in 
the name of it than anything else; because all men 
are now paid for the time they work ; and when- 
ever men leave off—and it happens daily, at all 
hours—they say they want their money, to go to 
another job, and they are paid up to the hour-at 
which they leave off work. 

Previously to the meeting of builders already 
referred to, Mr. Robert Kerr, architect, personally 
annoyed by the stoppage, through the masons’ 
strike, of work under his direction, addressed a 
letter to their committee, and proposed that they 
should agree with the contractors to refer their 
dispute to a committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, After some negociation the 








masons agreed to the proposition, and sent the 
following letter to the Council of the Institute :— 


**Gentlemen,—You are aware that for several years 
past differences have arisen between the contractors for 
building Operations and the masons of this metropolis 
with regard to the hours of labour and the mode of pay- 
ment; which has led to strikes on the part of the men and 
a general lock-out on the part of the contractors, which 
they admit to have cost them 300,000/., and by which they 
subjected the men to considerable privation and loss. 

At the present time an innovation has been introduced 
by the contractors in their mode of payment which the 
masons look upon in the most disagreeable light, and felt 
it due to their interest to resist ; and the result isa general 
strike of the whole body throughout London, which 
threatens to extend to all the trades engaged in building 
operations. It has been suggested to us that this dispute 
might be settled byarbitration. Gentlemen, judging from 
your intimate knowledge of every thing in connection with 
building matters, with your everyday experience in arbi- 
tration, and the high position of the Institute, that your 
council is the fittest body to whom we might refer the dis- 
pute ; whereupon we convened a general meeting of the 
masons of London, at Wilcox’s Rooms, Lambeth, on 
June 22 ; when it was unanimously resolved,—‘ That your 
council be solicited to appoint a committee, before which 
we are prepared to offer evidence and answer any ques- 
tions which may enable you to arrive at a just and equit- 
able settlement of the dispute, if the contractors on their 
part consent to similar investigation.’ Gentlemen, we 
are led to adopt this course ; not that we have any doubt 
in our ability to resist successfully this infringement on 
our privileges ; but knowing the reasonable nature of our 
demands, and judging from the justice and wisdom that 
must necessarily characterize a committee selected by 
you, that you will come to a decision which the masons 
can cheerfully accept, and will have the effect of restoring 
that peace and good feeling between us and our employers 
which we so much desire.—By order of the committee, 

RicHARD Tuomas, Secretary. 

Sun Inn, Mason-street, June 24th, 1861.” 


The Council, we believe, have expressed their 
willingness to arbitrate, but require, of course, a 
joint reference by both the parties. It is to be re- 
gretted that the proposition was not made before. 
After the decision, on the part of the contractors, 
arrived at on Monday, it seems more than likely 
that they will decline the proposed reference. 

We are glad to be able to state, as a promising 
incident, that, on Wednesday evening last, the 
men in the employ of Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., 
embracing all trades, held a meeting, at which i¢ 
was decided to accept the offer of 7d. per hour for 
skilled mechanics; and to leave off work at one 
o’clock on Saturdays. We sincerely hope this 
example 'will be followed; and that, removed from 
further agitation and uncertainty—masters and 
men alike satisfied with each other, and mutually 
performing their duties—the building trades may 
flourish, and that the individual lot of all concerned 
in them may steadily improve. 








BLIND LEADERS ON THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


Sir,—Mr. Potter’s reply to my remarks is thoroughly 
weak and unsatisfactory. Without claiming to be “a high 
authority in social science,’’ I certainly mean to avail 
myself of my rights, as a; working man, to denounce the 
falsity of the doctrines which are employed in defence of 
the nine-hours movement: nor will his sneers prevent me 
from doing so. The manifesto which was alluded to in 
my previous letter is a total misapplication of facts and 
figures to the case of the operative builders, and is calcu- 
lated to mislead the unwary or thoughtless reader. Very 
few, if any, of the statistics adduced by Mr. George Potter 
are based on the real or alleged grievances of the building 
operatives. The whole tenour of Mr. Chadwick’s paper 
was to prove that much of the mortality amongst the 
working classes arose from the neglect of sunitary re- 
form ; not because the builders have to work ten hours 
per day. The evidence of Mr. Baker proved the good re- 
sults arising from child labour in factories being partially 
prevented, and the former unlimited hours of labour being 
reduced to ten / 

John Stuart Mill’s writings are in direct opposition to 
the principles maintained by the nine-hours advocates. 
They would reduce the hours of labour, and raise the rate 
of wages, in the face of a superabundance of labour; 
whereas Mr. Mill shows that such a result is impossible. 
Mr. Potter cannot bring a line of Mill’s works in defence 
of such a movement as that of the nine hours. Most of 
the other authorities so frequently quoted by Mr. P. have 
at times expressly declared that strikes are not the way to 
elevate the condition of the working classes. 

True, thousands of the working classes are suffering, 
and deeply so, from lengthened hours of labour and 
fearfully low rates of wages ; but not all the strikes in the 
world will ever better their condition. 

I wish the building operatives could hear the murmurs 
of several of these men, and learn how gladly they would 
accept 33s. per week for ten hours’ daily labour, in place 
of 10s. or 12s. for fourteen or sixteen hours’ daily labour, 
each week, in close unhealthy rooms or workshops. 

All the heatrending sickening ‘facts, adduced by Mr. 
Chadwick and other gentlemen, were based on the con- 
dition of other classes, than those of the building trades. 
In fact, the masons, bricklayers, and others, are generally 
cited as being amongst the healthiest of the working 
classes. Mr. Potter has no right to employ statistics based 
on the condition of the silk-weavers, bakers, miners, and 
others, as proofs of evils existing amongst another class. 
He has never yet shown or even attempted to prove that 
ten hours is not a fair average of daily labour. True, he has 
mustered an apparently alarming array of grievances ex- 
isting amongst the working classes at large; but he has 
not shown or proved that the adoption of the nine hours 
would remedy these grievances. Let the nine hours be 
the law of the land at this very moment; still nothing 
would be remedied in the least. Masters would be just 
the same, while the men would not be a whit improved. 

Assuming that wealth has increased in a greater ratio 
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than population ; still itis absurd to state that the people 
do not participate inthat increase. Not a penny is added 
to our national wealth but it does relatively affect the 
condition of the working man. This increase of wealth 


has opened up fresh sources of labour, increased the num- |. 


ber of articles of utility or luxury within the reach of the 
labourer; and is, despite the assertions of Mr. Potter, 
exerting a tendency to reduce the hours of labour. 

But if the working classes are dissatisfied with their 
share of the national wealth, on what grounds are the 
master builders selected as victims to the socialistic ex- 
periments of Mr. Potter and his colleagues? Cannot he 
perceive that, if every other section of the working classes 
were to act on his doctrines, and received advanced 
wages, the price of every article would rise in pro- 
portion ; and that, consequently the state of the work- 
people would be worse than ever! Clearly, it is not high 
‘wages or short hours of labour alone which are the 
*‘ only ’’ means of elevating the condition of the labourers. 
He states that, in large towns, ‘‘the working classes do 
not live half the time of the wealthy.” True; but will the 
reduction of one hour per day in the labour of the build- 
ing operatives lessen the rate of mortality? If he will 
examine the statistics on which the assertions of Mr. 
Chadwick were based, he will find that this excessive rate 
of mortality arises from the employ of infant labour by 
parents in the manufacturing districts ; from the neglect 
of sanitary science, from intemperance, and many other 
causes; but in no case whatsoever from men working 
ten hours per day instead of nine / 

In a question where the interests of thousands are at 
stake, and where the ruin and misery of numbers hang 
on the utterances of such men as George Potter, it is per- 
fectly justifiable to condemn the use of “‘ hyperbole.” 

After quoting statistics, facts, and arguments, applica- 
ble or not to his case, he gravely stated that “advance of 
income, and reduction of the hours of lahour, is clearly 
the ‘only ’ means by which labour can be elevated; ’’ and 
now he turns round and states this to be merely ‘‘ hyper- 
bole.”? If so, how much of his assertions consist of 
**hyperbole,’’ and how much consist of fact ? 

I never did, and never shall, advocate long hours of 
labour; but I have yet to learn that ten hours’ daily 
labour for five days of the week, and six hours for the 
sixth, is detrimental to the health, morals, and general 
welfare of the working man. Let this writer prove such 
to he the case before he encourages the working men to 
waste their time, money, and energies, in rash and futile 
strikes. He underrates the mischief arising from the 
prevalence of intemperance amongst the working classes. 
Is it the rich, or is it the poor, who support the thousands 
of gin palaces and beer-shops which teem in every 
thoroughfare in every village, town, and city throughout 
the kingdom? Does Capital compete with Labour to 
squander its money in debauchery and intoxication ? 

True, thousands of the working classes are an honour 
to the land ; but they suffer not the less from the fo!ly and 
misdeeds of their fellow toilers: nor will any strike or 
**nine-hour ’’ agitation remedy the evil. 

Itis not the desire of political economists to lecture 
men on abuses; but when Mr. Potter, and those like him, 
lay everything on the shoulders of Capital, it is but right 
that they should meet with a contradiction. 

That man is a traitor to the people who flatters their 
prejudices, encourages their antipathies, and glosses over 
their failings. If ever the working classes are to rise—as 
I feel assured that they ultimately will—in the social 
sca'e, they must be told the rrutn. They must under- 
stand how much of the evils which afflict them are pro- 
ducible from their own shortcomings, and how much 
from the errors of others. They must thoroughly under- 
stand that there are certain principles the exercise of 
which influences communities no less than individuals, in 
proportion as they are acted on or disregarded ; and that 
mere ‘‘ strikes,’’ or petty agitations, are utterly useless to 
produce those results which arise only from a general 
practice of the principles of religion, temperance, and 
economy. 

Mr. Potter may say what he likes; but I can only look 
on him as one of those who, by their pernicious teachings, 
sow the seeds of mischief and discord wherever they have 
the power, and help to retard the cause of social progress ; 
and I sincerely trust that the building operatives of 
London and the provinces will discard his senseless, 
foolish, and irrational doctrines, before it be too late to 
retrieve their trade from utter ruin. JoHN PLUMMER. 





THE PROPOSED EMBANKMENT OF 
THE THAMES,* 


I can think of no subject more important in 
itself, or more interesting to the members of this 
Institute, than that great constructive and sani- 
tary problem which for so many years has occu- 
pied the attention of successive Governments ; of 
many of the most enterprising members of the 
scientific world; and indeed of the inhabitants not 
only of this metropolis, but of the country at 
large; viz., the improvements of the banks of the 
River Thames by an embankment; and, at this 
moment, the best way of forming an intercepting 
sewer, 

In dealing with this subject I desire to say only 
as much as may be necessary to bring forward the 
main features of the different schemes so as to 
provoke an instructive and interesting discussion 
upon this occasion; and I must believe that 
should this meeting come to an expression of defi- 
nite opinion upon it, it will be received with all re- 
spect out of doors, and be by no means without in- 
fluence upon the public feeling in this matter —or 
even upon the pending Report of the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting. If I may use such an expres- 
sion, the honour of this Institute is to some extent 
compromised if it could be possible that so great 
and important a work should be prominently 
under public notice and yet receive no attention 
from us (as a public body), who ought to have so 
much at heart every question bearing upon the 





“ Read by Mr. James Edmeston, as elsewhere stated. 





improvement of this metropolis; particularly a 
question like this, which has much more than a 
mere engineering element in it. 

I do not propose to say much about the inter- 
cepting sewer: that is certainly almost entirely 
an engineering question ;—and, if an embankment 
be formed, no matter how, there can be no great 
difficulty in forming the sewer in, under, or 
through the embankment ; or, if the embankment 
be not formed at all, of iron pipes along the fore- 
shore of the river; and I also confine myself to 
the north side of the river, as there is no imme- 
diate prospect of anything being done at present 
with the south side. 


The question of the embankment must be met 


with reference to certain other requirements and 
peculiarities involved; and the broad issue here to 
be raised is, as to how this great improvement 
can be effected so as best to fulfil these require- 
ments and to meet these peculiarities : thus— 

1. Provision must be made efficiently to relieve 
the crowded streets, and also to improve the navi- 
gation of the river. 

2. This must be done with a due regard to ex- 
isting interests of very great magnitude, which 
must be affected as little as possible; since, if these 
are disregarded, an insurmountable obstacle is 
raised to the desired work,—the obstacle, in fact, 
which has hitherto defeated its performance. 

8. Constructive difficulties must be overcome,— 
by which I mean that they must be dealt with so 
that the expenditure is within reasonable bounds. 

In these days it may be said that nothing is 
beyond the reach of engineering skill; but the 
real triumph of the engineer and architect is to 
achieve the work before him not only most effec- 
tually, but with only a really needed and com- 
mensurate outlay. 

Before proceeding to note the chief points of 
some of the various schemes which have been pro- 
posed to solve the problem before us, a word is due 
to Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John Evelyn; 
and again, more recently, to Sir Frederick Trench; 
who, in 1828, advocated a plan of an ornamental 
and architectural character, based chiefly upon 
philanthropic and popular views of the subject ; 
and also to the more comprehensive scheme of 
Mr. John Martin (which he laid before this In- 
stitute in 1856), and in which, with the provision 
of an intercepting sewer, he combined an em- 
bankment and great public promenade, with a 
view to relieve the streets; which, however, are 
now far more overcrowded than they were then. 
He proposed intercepting sewers or receptacles, 
in portions of a quarter to one mile or more in 
length ; these receptacles having a width of about 
20 feet, and being formed close along the existing 
quays, or in the embankment, which latter would 
run close alongside the present shore. The sewage 
was then to be pumped into elevated receptacles 
or close barges; and part of the scheme provided 
for its distribution in rural districts. Over the 
embankment colonnaded wharfs upon the quay 
were to be formed, so that the wharfingers would 
have a private use of the quay ; and the colonnade 
supported a promenade, which it was thought 
would be a great public boon. At the present 
time it is universally considered that there must 
be not only accommodation for foot passengers, 
but for a large carriage traffic ; and it is nearly as 
universally agreed that this will not meet the 
case, but that there must be a railway as well. 

He also proposed floating piers attached to the 
embankment; forming docks for the barges; the 
whole plan being in many respects very ingenious, 
and calculated to answer its purpose. At the 
same time, Mr. Walker, Mr. Page, and Sir Charles 
Barry proposed schemes to the special committee 
of the House of Commons; and of their plans 
Mr. Page’s was, in 1844, adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and great exertions were made to get it 
carried out. The schemes of Sir F. Trench and 
others failed, partly because, being mere exten- 
sions of the river bank, they totally destroyed the 
wharf property ; and Mr. Payne was, I believe, the 
first who proposed to detach the embankment 
from the warehouse frontages and to form docks 
within it,—orrather not distinct docks, but to leave 
almost an entire water space within the embank- 
ment. At this time it would seem that no appre- 
hension of the evil consequences of turning the 
sewage into the Thames was felt; for it was only 
intended in these schemes to continue the sewers 
under the embankment, and to allow them to dis- 
charge into the Thames as before. 

Mr. Page’s estimate of the cost of his scheme 
was 366,000/. 

In 1855, the select committee of the House of 
Commons on Metropolitan Communications re- 
ceived much valuable evidence upon that subject ; 
and among others, Mr. Lionel Gisborne proposed 








to embank the Thames from Westminster to 
London Bridge; but, beyond Blackfriars, to con- 
struct only a quay wall; giving the river a 
uniform width of 700 feet ; the foundations to be 
laid 20 feet below low water upon hollow iron 
piles, as at Rochester and Chepstow bridges ; with 
tidal basins. He proposed also an esplanade for 
foot-passengers, 20 feet wide, covered with glass 
from Westminster to Paul’s Wharf; behind that a 
range of residential buildings 50 feet wide; 
behind that, a road 200 feet wide, with stacks of 
warehouses 60 feet wide. The cost to be about 
two millions. Also a similar construction of road. 
shops aud houses, and tidal basins, on the south 
side. 

Other schemes were proposed before that Com- 
mittee; but which, as well as Mr. Gisborne’s, were 
again produced before the Committee of 1860; 
with the A Ay of which we have more par- 
ticularly to do; as leading at once to the present 
position of the subject. Of these schemes almost 
all were conceived upon the principle that the 
right mode was to make an embankment a long 
way into the river, so as to reduce its width by 
many hundred feet in some places ; and behind, to 
have docks or tidal basins for the use of the 
wharfs. These schemes are all by men of great 
eminence in their profession, and are conceived in 
the most comprehensive spirit. In the main idea 
they are alike; but they vary in their details, 

The mode of construction is also similar. It 
appears generally agreed that the hollow cylinder 
and iron-plate construction, which has been 
adopted at Westminster Bridge, and at the Vic- 
toria Dock, Fresh Wharf, and other places, is the 
best. Thus, the iron cylinders, with grooves on 
their sides, being driven well into the earth every 
6 or 7 feet, 14 iron plates, strengthened by 
flanges, would be filled in, and in this a cofferdam 
would be provided; then, by means of a cross 
wall, a chamber might be formed, the water 
pumped out, the ironwork backed up by brick- 
work and concrete, and the embankment be com- 
pleted. One gentleman, however, preferred brick 
and granite to iron for the quay walls, as it is 
said that the iron becomes so brittle in frosty 
weather as to be easily injured. I am alluding 
now to the schemes of Mr. Bidder, Mr. Jno. 
Fowler, Mr. Bazalgette, Mr. Bird, Mr. Page, and 
Mr. Gisborne. Viewing these more in detail, we 
find that Mr. Bazalgette proposed an embankment 
with a roadway 100 feet wide, upon iron columns, 
high enough to give access to the docks two hours 
before and two hours after high tide. The total 
cost was estimated at about one million. : 

Mr. Bidder also proposed an embankment with 
roadway on brick arches of 86 feet in width ; but 
the embankment is in all about 180 feet wide, 
and the road passes all but Hungerford Bridge on 
a level. On the surplus space warehouses would 
be built, with shops at the level of the road ; and 
the docks are entered not only by gates, but by 
locks; and it is intended that craft should thus 
have four hours before and four hours after high 
water to enter and leave the docks. In certain 
places where docks could not be got, craft would 
lie along the outer wall of the embankment to 
load and unload. The estimated cost is one mil- 
lion and a half. , 

Mr. Gisborne proposed a road 70 feet wide ; and 
craft would go in and out of the docks two hours 
before and two hours after each tide. ‘The cost 
was estimated to be 1,200,0002. . 

Mr. Fowler proposed a road 100 feet wide, and 
parallel with it a railway; so that the space left 
for the docks is less than in either of the other 
schemes. ? 

Mr. H. H. Bird also combined a railway with 
his scheme, running nearly at the low-water level. 
The docks are reached by means of aqueducts 
across the railway, both with tidal gates and 
locks. The tidal gates give a free entry 14 hour 
before and after the tide: its estimated cost was 
733,000/., including the railway. , 

Mr. Sewell submitted a scheme for a railway 
only 11 or 12 feet above high-water mark ; the 
railway being carried on screw or hollow piles, 80 
that craft could pass underneath it to the wharfs 
just as at present.* 





NEWCASTLE JUSTIFIES US. 

On the 14th instant a meeting of the rate- 
payers of All Saints’ East, Newcastle, was held to 
hear the representatives of the ward in the town 
council express their opinions upon the sanitary 
condition of the district, to which attention had 
been directed by the statements in our pages. 

Mr. Harle said that, under the guidance of their 
new representative, Mr. Oliver, he last evening 








* To be continued. 
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perambulated perhaps the principal portions of 
the ward, which required immediate attention. 
Now he must say, in all sincerity, long as he had 
known that neighbourhood; often as he had 
trudged every part of it; he was astounded at the 
misery, filth, and destitution, so far as regarded 
cleanliness and sanitary comfort, in almost every 
portion of that vast region. Could every man 
present lay his hand upon his heart and say “The 
best has been done that could be done to accom- 
plish these great objects ?” 

Mr. Harford said he knew of places in that 
locality that were a disgrace to this or any other 
town—a disgrace, moreover, to civilized life. He 
was particularly sorry to be obliged, from his own 
observation, to say “ Amen” to much and many of 
the remarks that had been recently put forward in 
the Builder on the subject. Some places called 
public conveniences he would rather have labelled 
“public scandals.” There were only some three 
or four in that district; and every one of them, 
except one, was a perfect scandal to the age in 
which they lived. He contended that hitherto 
the drainage of the town had been carried out in 
a fragmentary manner; and recommended the 
adoption of a complete and comprehensive plan. 

The Northern Daily Express, speaking of the 
meeting, says, “ It’s an ill bird that fouls its own 
nest ; but it’s a foolish bird that looks on the foul- 
ness as a matter of no consequence. There is a 
nest on the Tyne which has long been in a state 
that does us by no means credit; and though—as 

it is said the fiend himself is sometimes made 
blacker than he is—the filth of Sandgate may 
have been somewhat exaggerated,—if exaggera- 
tion, indeed, be possible,—in the Buzlder’s article 
on Newcastle; there is no denying that we are 
entering on what promises to become a season 
unusually hot, in a condition but ill adapted for 
such a state of the atmosphere.” And afterwards, 
“Lovers of cleanliness and humanity though 
we be, disguise the thing as we may, out of every 
thousand inhabitants we are in the habit of stink- 
ing fourteen annually to death. The writer in 
the Builder has been abused for speaking of our 
dirt disrespectfully ; and we have received some 
blame even for giving his description a local pub- 
licity. But what has the Builder said which has 
not been affirmed by others? Sir John Fife, the 
foremost patriot and most spirited citizen we pos- 
sess, has declared that the sanitary condition of 
Sandgate, had the place even an adequate sewer- 
age, would still be perfectly hopeless. Mr. Lee, 
in describing the dilapidated houses with a family 
to each room, and at the rate of one water-closet 
to about one hundred tenants,—an excrementi- 
tious atmosphere filling the wretched apartments 
in which generation after generation live and 
sicken and die—this gentleman asserts that the 
only remedy is bombardment. The condition of 
the locality is such as can only, and of necessity, 
issue in suffering, widowhood, orphanage, pesti- 
lence, pauperism, crime. At last a crisis has 
come when we may hope that the question will be 
dealt with.” 

We earnestly hope so too. And Newcastle may 
yet vote us the freedom of the borough, iz a gold 
box, for the part we have played in awakening 
their slumbering resolves, 








GLASS-FLOORED OPEN STREET 
GALLERIES, 


A SCHEME for the “ Improvement of the chief 
thoroughfares of London by means of glass- 
floored open galleries, giving free ascent to air, 
and subtended throughout by a system of para- 
bolic reflectors,” has been proposed, in the form 
of a pamphlet, printed for private circulation 
(Stanford, Charing Cross), by Mr. Julius Jeffreys, 
F.RS., the inventor, we believe, of the well- 
known “Respirator.” The title of the pamphlet, 
as we have given it, explains the leading ideas of 
the project, which resembles that of Mr. Gye, 
to which we some time since alluded; but in 
this case the street shops are proposed to have 
light shed into them by means of parabolic reflec- 
tors, mounted in sets, easily accessible and adjust- 
able, beneath the glass floors of the galleries, and 
which, Mr. Jeffreys states he has ascertained, by 
large models and otherwise, will give an abund- 
ame of light to the street shops,—more, indeed, 
vhan they generally have at present. Provision 
8 also made for free ventilation of the under sides 
of the galleries, so as to prevent all stagnation, 
mse: even to promote the ventilation of the shops 
ee houses ; which will also have the advantage of 
hed shop and other doors to the second floor, or 
Ht e glass-floored and ventilated galleries. The 
i house of galleries 8 feet wide and 20 feet 

ntage is estimated at 100/.; and of galleries 





18 feet wide and same frontage, at 2002. An 
endeavour is being made to establish a compavy 
for carrying out the project with the aid of an 
Act of Parliament. The galleries would be made 
of iron castings and glass slabs, &c., in fae-simile 
parts, so as to be cheaply and readily produced. 


THE RESTORATIONS AT ROSLIN CHAPEL. 

As mentioned by us last week, a correspondence 
has taken place between the secretary of the 
Architectural Institute of Scotland and the Earl 
of Rosslyn on this subject. 

The purpose of the Institute in instructing their 
secretary to write to the proprietor of the chapel 
was to protest against the restorations which have 
been and are being carried out. One of the series 
of resolutions announced in the secretary’s letter 
was to the effect that “nothing in the shape of 
restoration except what is expressly called for to 
prevent the building falling into decay can be 
acceptable to those interested in its preservation ;” 
and another states,— 

“That they consider the cutting away of the brackets 
under the niches in the piers of the east wall, with those in 
the jambs of the windows adjoining, and the substituting 
copies in their place; the re-carving of the string course 
under the windows, with portions of the carving on the 
Prentice Pillar; the renewing of the awmries in the east 
wall ; and the rebuilding and finishing of the altars, as now 
executed; with the scraping and cleaning of the east 
range of pillars ; as not only unnecessary but highly mis- 
chievous in principle ; tending to throw doubts on the 
authenticity of the whole of that portion of the Chapel, 
and thereby entirely destroying its value architecturally 
and pictorially.’’ 

Lord Rosslyn’s reply was, in effect, a refusal to 
comply with the request of the Institute that his 
lordship should desist from carrying out any fur- 
ther the restorations in progress. He says,— 

‘*No sculptured stone has been or will be removed, 
except to be replaced with an exact fac simile from what I 
believe to have been the original quarry. I cannot admit 
that an anxiety to preserve pictorial effect is a valid reason 
against the restoration of architectural ornament to its 
original purity and design; nor against the removal of 
dirt and -incrustations which conceal the sculpture or 
obliterate the beauty of the original workmanship. It has 
cost no little anxious labour, and no slight artistic skill, to 
trace out and restore, in their perfect entirety, the original 
forms of many of the architectural ornaments, of which 
the Fellows of the Architectural Institute consider the 
restoration to have been ‘ unnecessary and mischievous.’ 
Had these restorations not been made, the lapse of a few 
years would have made their decay so complete that it 
would have been impossible to have traced out their ori- 
ginal design ; and a knowledge of the details of the orna- 
mentation of the Chapel could only have been acquired by 
posterity by a reference to drawings of donbtful accuracy, 
or to the meagre accounts of it which have from time to 
time been published. I apprehend that the question at 
issue between myself and the Fellows of the Institute is,— 
Shall Roslin Chapel be a ruin, or shall it be preserved asa 
sacred edifice from the natural decay of ages ?’’ 


In their rejoinder the Institute repeat their 
regret at his lordship’s determination, and remark 
that the question as to fac smiles embraces the 
whole point at issue, and that it is a mistake to 
suppose that sculptured stone can (with propriety) 
be removed to be replaced by a fac simile; all that 
ought to be done in such case being to try by care 
to arrest the further progress of decay. 











THE NEW VICTORIA THEATRE, BERLIN. 

Tus building, already referred to in our co- 
lumns, we have now much satisfaction in bringing 
more prominently under the notice of our readers. 
It is one to which great interest must be at- 
tached ; since it forms one of those new and large 
places of public resort for which Berlin is so well 
known to travellers. It is a counterpart on the 
opposite side of the town to the large establish- 
ment of Kroll, but takes a rather higher rank in 
the class of its entertainments. In bringing it 
before the English public, we trust to be not only 
of service to the professional architect, but to the 
amusement-seeking society at large; for it fully 
represents a species of popular public establish- 
ment on the Continent, and that too of the highest 
order, whose like in England is sought in vain. 
In Germany, where the stage is but one member 
of the great machine for the education and refine- 
ment of the people, theatres at once capacious, 
roomy, and open, half “ al fresco,” become a ne- 
cessary adjunct to every town, as places where the 
acting may be enjoyed without heat and dis- 
comfort on a summer afternoon. We believe also 
precisely this style of amusement would be po- 
pular in England; where, from our habits of com- 
fort and home, we are loth to leave our rooms of 
an evening. If there were such a thing as an 
opera by daylight, in the afternoon, in a building 
with a fine public garden attached, where cooling 
refreshments were served at reasonable prices; 
there can be little doubt but that it would be 
visited by many families who now never set foot 
in any theatre at all. Such a theatre cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial: its effects upon the 
population of a crowded city like London would 
be marvellously refining; for it is the lower 





middle classes, the tradesmen of our metropolis, 
who know the least of art, and are the least open 
to mental improvement in reference to an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in music, painting, and the 
fine arts generally. Hence, a garden richly stocked 
with flowers, to delight the eye with that bril- 
liancy of colour which is the property of nature, sur- 
rounded by an arcade, whose interior walls should 
bear the fruits of the painters’ and sculptors’ 
labours,—and all this, with a building devoted to 
the opera, well placed at one end,—would be an 
ensemble of art which, from its very composition 
and extent, could not exist without inducing the 
most excellent and improving wsthetic results to 
the million. This social aspect, though not foreign 
to our columns, and perhaps of less interest to the 
architect, is not without its weight, both as re- 
gards the amusements of the people and the 
position of the stage as an ever-continual ele- 
ment; for no one can shut his eyes to the fact 
that the professional actor is daily rising in the 
opinion of English society; and he is now a 
member of the great art-brotherhood, to which 
but a few years since he was hardly admitted 
on a footing of equality. However, let us now 
consider more closely the building in question, and 
of which we this week give two engravings,—a 
view of the front towards the garden, and a plan 
of the whole building. But, before speaking of 
these in detail, we will give a short history and 
description of the building in general. The design 
from which the theatre is built is not the original 
one projected, but had the advantage of being 
more deeply considered and carefully worked out 
in its general disposition and arrangements; and 
the architect, Herr Titz, did well merely to take 
the original plan as a guide in the one he was 
about to create. The Victoria Theatre is not one 
of the royal establishments, but is in every sense a 
private undertaking; and for the various seasons 
is sublet to any enterprising impressario. The 
ground upon which the property stands has a 
general breadth of 180 feet, and length of 720 feet, 
therein including the pleasure-garden at the back 
of the building. The theatre itself covers an area 
of from 33 to 34,000 square feet, and stands in that 
part of the town called Kénigstadt, colloquially, 
“on the other side of the water.” It will be observed, 
from the plan, that between the actual theatre 
and the street, in front of the winter theatre, 
there is a large saloon for concerts ; to which, on 
either side, are joined two wings of the building, 
containing rooms and apartments, to be let, in 
order in some way to aid in defraying the expenses 
of the establishment; the ground-floor of the 
street facade of these wings being appropriated to 
shops, and the whole bound together by a screen. 
The general style of the architecture is that 
modern adaptation of the “ Classic” now usual in 
Berlin. Before all, to save any confusion that 
might arise in the reader’s mind from the novelty 
of the plan, we must mention that it is a double 
theatre: there are two auditories for the public, 
with a double stage between them ;—hence a 
theatre for the winter towards the street, and a 
summer theatre on the garden side, at the back. 
The materials employed are brick covered with 
stucco, the common mode of building in Berlin. 
The appearance of the external elevation towards 
the street—the open court-yard, surrounded on 
three sides by a fine building of four stories—is 
most effective; the proportions being very good; 
and, from the continuation of the horizontal string 
lines, there is a connection in the whole which is 
very pleasing, and a depth in the windows that gives 
that grandeur so remarkable in the fine Venetian 
palaces, such as the Pesaro. The cornice and balus- 
trade are simple, and the former is neither too large 
nor too great in projection; and the capping of 
the whole by the great central square block— 
which we need scarcely state is above the stage— 
is very fine. The design of this is simple: the 
arcade of windows, with plain wall at each 
end, is well suited to the interior arrangement ; 
and the greatest advocates for roofs will observe 
that the architect has not shrunk from displaying 
them. The two towers at the side give finish to 
the ensemble, as well as take off from the other- 
wise too great breadth; and at the same time 
serve as outlets to the roof in case of fire. Our 
engraving represents, as before said, the front 
towards the garden; and is to be noticed as an 
excellent adaptation of the Dresden form to a 
summer theatre. The two external balconies offer 
agreeable promenades, where also the public can 
stand and listen to the performance without 
entering the house: they may also serve as open- 
air restawrants; and nothing can be conceived 
more pleasant than, on a summer’s evening, 
this lounge for a cup of coffee, with the 
charming coup d’ail upon the garden. All the 
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windows open down to the base, and’ hence permit 
a free and uninterrupted entrance to the house, 
Many of our readers will doubtless remember the 
grand effect of the round fagade of the Opera 
House at Dresden. _ Here the same effect is much 
enhanced by the position of the building; stand- 
ing, as it does, boldly upon the garden; and, when 
viewed from the far end, with the intervening foun- 
tains, trees, and flowers, it is certainly what one may 
consider an admirable specimen of a place of 
public resort and amusement. The windows 
being so large, the house is as light inwardly as it 
is possible to conceive ; and this is a point all archi- 
tects having to build similar edifices should not 
forget is most essential. In order to explain the 
interior arrangement of the passages, rooms, halls, 
&c., of so vast an establishment, we should have 
been forced to have given the plan of each 
floor; since, in a theatre, and this is a double 
one, it is the most important question to be 
attended to,—that of properly and conveniently 
disposing the various rooms necessary to the good 
working of the establishment. As to the ward- 
robes and dressing-rooms connected with the stage, 
we propose in a future article to explain them 
more fully ; and as far as it is within our power to 
show what stage arrangement ought to be; for in 
this our architects, at the present time, from want 
of practice, are behind their German neighbours. 

Thus we shall content ourselves here with refer- 

ring to the general disposition of the two thea- 
tres. As it was impossible for us to give the 
whole series of plans as they are published in 
E. Titz’s “ Entwiirfe,”’* we have chosen the first 
floor,as giving, perhaps, the best general notion 
of the whole building; but we will ascend in 

order from the basement upwards. The under- 
ground tunnelling and cellarage are extensive, 
and there is abundance of room for kitchens and 
other accessories to a restaurant ; which, by the 

by, is on a very large scale; forming, as it were, 

the cellarage under the ground-floor, corridor, and 
balcony of the summer theatre; and, as will be 
seen from the drawing, is of easy access from the 

garden, The entrance to the winter theatre is 
from the yard that opens on the street, and con- 

sists of a large vaulted hall, resting on six pillars. 

From this you go directly into the grand ground- 
tier corridor ; of great breadth, and well adapted 

for the easy egress of a large crowd. At the ends 

of this corridor are the entrances to pit and stalls: 

The arrangement of the summer-theatre ground- 

floor is similar, except that it hasa more al fresco 

character; every window opening upon the balcony. 

The form of the auditories is that of a semicircle, 

extended at its ends in two straight lines, and 

both are about the same size, The pit-floors are 
both capable of being raised to the height of the 
stage, which then forms a superb saloon in every 
way suitable to great festivals or masked balls. 
From the centre of the stage, at the foot-lights to 
the back of the boxes of the winter theatre, is a 
length of about 70 Rhineland feet : the proscenium 
is wide,—47 feet, and its height is 40 feet: these di- 
mensions will also be within a few inches the same 
in the summer theatre. The only great difference 
in the construction of the two arises from the 
absence of corridors in the summer theatre, ex- 
cept in the ground tier ; they being then unneces- 
sary on account of direct exit to the balconies, and 
the more open distribution of the seats. We must 
here make a remark with reference to Herr Titz, 
in his conception of a summer theatre. The usual 
idea of sucha building is a stage without any 


.| covered saloon for the public: such a building 


is, however, utterly unsuited to our northern 
climates : nevertheless, it was necessary to retain 
at least the idea of something in the open air ; and 
he has well succeeded in arriving at the desired 
end, by the large windows, balconies, roomy seats, 
&c.; whereas the winter auditory has a thorough 
air of comfort throughout. It is most noticeable 
in this building how the staircases and steps are 
equally arranged. on both sides of the house. It 
is hardly possible, with such wide and well-balanced 
passages, that the crowd can ever be stopped for 
any length of time when leaving the house,—a 
fault, it seems, beyond the power of architects to 
avoid in modern English theatres. We propose 
to return to this theatre in a future number; to 
consider its internal decoration and elevation, as 
well as the roof construction; and give some ac- 
count of the stage machinery, in which last matter 
this theatre is exceedingly interesting, and far in 
advance of anything in this country: in fact, to 
those accustomed to German theatres, the cum- 
bersome working of a large English modern stage 
must seem ludicrous. At the same time we will 
give the references to the letters on the plan. 


* Nicolaische Buchhandlung, Berlin. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue closing ordinary general meeting of the 
session was held on Monday evening last, at the 
House in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
Tite, M.P. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and the receipt of a number 
of donations to the library announced and ac- 
knowledged, 

Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (hon. secretary) read a 
letter which had been received from Mr. E. P. 
Brock, containing the prospectus of the South 
London Museum (the first suburban institution of 
the kind), and inviting the assistance of the 
Institute towards the object of its promoters. 

The President observed that, before proceeding 
to the business of the evening, he wished to state 
how forcibly they were reminded of the truth of 
the inspired admonition, that “in the midst of 
life we are in death.” He referred to the sudden 
and deplorable death of the Lord Chancellor, 
whose life was a forcible illustration of the man- 
ner in which the highest honours and the most 
exalted position might be achieved by patient 
industry, aptitude for business, and honesty of 
purpose. He had passed from among us in a very 
afflicting manner, and in the full possession of all 
those faculties which he had developed so much to 
his own credit and the advantage of the public. 
It was but the previous day, hearing a case, 
he had stated that he would “take time to 
consider his judgment.” That time, however, 
never arrived; for, in a little time afterwards, 
he was found lifeless in his chair. The 
‘late noble and honoured lord was not in any 
way connected with the Institute; but its mem- 
bers would, no doubt, join in deploring the loss of 
a great man, who had set a salutary example to 
his fellows, and who had adorned the profes- 
sion of which he was a member. In the deplor- 
able death of Mr. Braidwood, too, the public had 
lost another benefactor. He (Mr. Tite) knew 
him when he first came to London, to originate 
the Fire Brigade with which his name was asso- 
ciated. Previously to the year 1838, the principal 
fire insurance companies in the metropolis main- 
tained individual engines and corps at their 
separate expense; but, owing to rivalry on the 
one hand, and apathy on the other—in cases of 
corps whose office had no interest in the conflagra- 
tion—the system was found ineffective and expen- 
sive. Mr. Braidwood then conceived the idea of 
uniting all the corps into one ; each fire insurance 
company to contribute in proportion to the assur- 
ances affected by it. The idea was a happy one, 
combining much good sense and practical utility, 
if it could be placed under one efficient and control- 
ling mind. The plan was examined by Mr. Ford, of 
the Sun Office, and himself; and they arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be well to adopt it; and 
Mr. Braidwood was appointed superintendent 
of the London Fire Brigade, which soon became 
completely re-organized under his watchful and 
intelligent inspection. Mr. Braidwood was a zea- 
lous, intelligent, aud energetic man; and particu- 
larly well informed on all social subjects, and 

questions connected with fire insurance and re- 
medies against fire; and, although architects 
might occasionally have found him exigent in 
enforcing the rules and regulations of an Act of 
Parliament, his own lamentable death was suffi- 
cient proof that he had not been more exigent 
than was necessary. Mr. Braidwood’s advice to 
architects, in building, was, not to construct any 
single building too large; or—as he himself ex- 
pressed it—not to make that which might be 
converted by accident into “a larger mass of fire 
than he could manage.” He had died in the per- 
formance of his duty; and it might well be said of 
him, that he was a valuable public servant, and a 
most honest and honourable gentleman. These 
remarks had occurred to him (the President) as 
applicable to two valuable men, of one of whom he 
had known a little, and of another a great deal. 
It now became bis duty to direct their attention 
to the death of one of their own body, Mr. Ben- 
Jamin Woodward, the architect of the new Museum 
at Oxford. They had all no doubt seen that build- 
ing; and, although there might be differences of 

Opinion as to manner, there could be no doubt 

that the author was a man of singular skill, deep 

study, and great industry. He had passed away 
at An early period of life; and the profession to 

which he belonged had to deplore the loss of a 

talented and zealous member. He had also to 

—- the death of an honorary member of the 

nstitute, Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, whose re- 
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of iron were well known. He was sure that these 
frequent losses of distinguished men would lead us 
all to remember that our days upon the earth 
were but limited, and that it behoved us all to 
endeavour to be as useful to our fellow men as 
those whose names he had mentioned had pre- 
eminently proved themselves to be. 

Mr. James Bell then read a short memoir of the 
professional career of the late Mr. Woodward, 
whose decease we mentioned last week. 

Mr. Burnell exhibited a specimen of “Garth 
stone” found at the base of the North Wales coal- 
fields. It was somewhat similar to the Bramley 
Fall stone, but it had not the same hydrous oxide 
of iron, or sandy impurities. It had been used as 
long ago as the year 1200, in the erection of the 
Abbey of Valle Crucis, and in the bridge over the 
Dee at Llangollen, built in the year 1340. The 
Abbey of Valle Crucis had been destroyed by fire 
in the year 1530, but there was a portion of the 
stone in the room ; and, on examination, it would 
be found that the corners were as sharp and well 
defined as the day they were first cut. In bring- 
ing the stone under the notice of the Institute, he 
had a double object in view. The first was, that 
he believed the material to be valuable ; especially 
for works either under water or exposed to the 
action of water; as it could be brought into the 
London market at the same price as Kentish rag ; 
and, secondly, because he was engaged in a series 
of investigations on the nature of stone, and was 
most desirous of obtaining from the members of 
the Institute any assistance by way of information 
which they could find. He believed there was a 
great deficiency of information on the subject of 
building stones; and, as the subject was now occu- 
pying his attention, he would be happy on a 
future occasion to submit to the Institute the 
result of his researches. 

Mr. James Edmeston next read a paper on the 
proposed metropolitan embankment of the Thames, 
a portion of which we give elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, 


Mr. Newton, in obedience to a call from the President, 
observed that he believed the architects as a body had, 
so to speak, a command of the question which no one 
else possessed. The subject was, undoubtedly, an en- 
gineering question ; and, if engineers regarded the action 
of architects with jealousy, they ought to remember that 
if they had combined more with architects they might 
have done a great deal for the public in the way of metro- 
politan improvements. Whether there were to be build- 
ings or not in connection with the proposed embankment 
of the Thames was an open question; but if it were 
ultimately decided that there should be buildings, let the 
architects in some sense be consulted; so that whatever 
might be done would produce that which would result in 
the greatest architectural magnificence. 

The President.—I think Mr. Newton has a suggestion 
of his own to make; and, as I find he has brought his 
drawings, I hope he will explain it. 

Mr. Newton said that his scheme was merely a viaduct 
through which an intercepting sewer was to run, and 
beneath which barges could pass into the lagoons or 
canals behind. For the variations of tides it would only 
be necessary to form here and there large openings for 
heavy traffic. The question of buildings could be con- 
sidered hereafter. lf there were buildings, it would be 
necessary to add another 40 feet in width. The height of 
the causeway would be on a level with the lowest bridge, 
except at the Waterloo, where it would be necessary to 
ascend and descend. In reply to inquiry he said thata 
railway might be introduced if necessary. 

Mr. Turner, of Dublin, then explained, with the help of 
diagrams and models, the plan which he proposed; and 
which, hesubmitted, had advantages superior to any other. 
Among the latter were separate roads for pedestrians and 
vehicles; a railway for passengers and another for goods; 
a long esplanade at Whitehall; a winter garden at the 
Temple ; and a place in which volunteers might be drilled 
in all weathers. 

Mr. J. J. Cole pointed out the difficulties which he 
feared would interfere with any plan of embanking the 
Thames. Great difficulty would, he thought, be ex- 
perienced in navigating the rudderless barges into the 
canals; where he feared the swell from the water would 
be a great drawback. The straw barges would also 
become unmanageable ; for nothing that he knew of in 
any of the proposed plans would give them headway 
enough; while the present scour of the river would be 
stopped by the docks. With regard to appearances, he 
confessed he would be very sorry to see the river unneces- 
sarily narrowed. In his opinion none of the schemes yet 
before the public could be carried out; and, as for the 
winter garden at the Temple, he was persuaded the 
benchers would never allow it. The design of Mr. 
Martin, which was certainly most beautiful and pic- 
turesque, had been enlarged from the idea of Mr. Angel, 
architect; who was the person wio proposed an embank- 
ment and an intercepting sewer. He was persuaded that 
if any scheme were proposed to run above the level of 
the Temple Gardens the opposition from the lawyers would 
be fatal to it. 

Mr. Burnell said he had hoped to have heard the ques. 
tion debated somewhat in a philosophical spirit, as he 
feared it was suffering from a lack of some discussion of 
that kind. The questio:x was not what might: be done 
between London and Westminster Bridge ; but it involved 
the interest of the navigation of the Thames, and it might 
be said to involve the stability of all the property from 
Teddington Lock to the “ore. This was a point of view 
in which he ventured to say it had never been regarded. 
The Thames had an extraordinary and peculiar flow of 
tide, and was also exceptional as regarded its upland 
waters. The extraordinary system of locks and mill-dams 
in all probability retained the alluvial matter carried down 
by the upland water; and he fancied that, if the subject 


alluvial matter with which the river was charged came 
more from the sea than the land. This was, he thought, 
a subject which required ccnsideration. There was then 
the history of what had taken place in the Thames since 
the removal of the starlings of Old London Bridge. As 
long as the old bridge existed, the tidal water did not flow 
up; but when the starlings were removed, the tide ran 
up, and all the upper bridges had become affected. He 
did not even except Waterloo Bridge ; as to his knowledge 
it had become necessary to throw in materials from time 
to time to protect the feet of some ofthe piers. If, then, 
the proposed embankment were carried out, the conse- 
quence would be that the flood tide would run up with 
greater velocity ; and one of two things would happen— 
either the flood tide would carry more matter with it, 
which would be deposited above; or, if the water could 
flow out and remove the new matter, it would still deepen 
the bed of the river, and the existing structures would be 
yet more seriously affected. In all the discussions which 
had taken place on the subject, this question appeared to 
have been entirely overlooked. In many of the schemes, 
—that, for instance, of Mr. Newton, represented by mag- 
nificent drawings, which were, in fact, charming works 
of art,—it seemed to him that the authors had dealt with 
the question as one of art only, leaving entirely out of 
consideration the engineering question; for, instead of 
directing, as far as possible, the current against the 
convex portion of the bed of the river, or instead of 
cutting off the large concave portion, they had taken off 
portions of both sides of the river. In his opinion, the 
principie to be observed in these operations ought to be 
to shorten the course of the river, and to drive up the 
tidal current, so as to deepen the bed. With respect to 
the scheme of making a sewer, he might observe that 
latterly it had been his fortune to have a good deal to do 
with the banks of the river, and he could affirm that the 
water which ran out of the sewers seemed, as compared 
with the river itself, to bein a state of remarkable purity. 
He did not, therefore, think there need be much appre- 
hension on that score with regard to the docks or canals. 
The point, however, which overrode the whole matter 
was, that the gentlemen who had presented schemes for 
the consideration of Parliament and the public had con- 
fined themselves exclusively to the limited space under 
their immediate review, and had disregarded the large 
and general principle. If this system prevailed, 
depend upon it we would have to do in regard to the 
Thames embankment what had been done with other 
large works in London—namely, do them all over again. 
The President said, he quite agreed with the last 
speaker, that the question had never been viewed ina 
large and philosophical manner. The history of whatever 
Thames embankment had already taken place was 
this :—The corporation of London, who were the conser- 
vators of the Thames, finding themselves applied to by 
various proprietors to be allowed to embank their river 
frontages, employed Mr. Walker to make them a plan of 
the river, and to draw upon it a line, to which they might 
allow embankments to be carried. Mr. Walker was 
assisted by a very clever and sensible man, Mr. Bullock, 
the harbour master of the port of London ; and between 
them the plan was drawn, and the lines marked out. 
Subsequently, when the Crown and the corporation got 
into a dispute about the conservatorship of the river, and 
the right to the soil and bed of it; Mr. Page, the Govern- 
ment engineer, was employed to make a plan, and to draw 
aline. He accordingly laid down a line which differed 
from Mr. Walker’s, but not substantially. The result was 
that, whenever any one wanted to embank his premises, 
he applied to the corporation for leave ; and, upon the pay- 
ment of a certain sum agreed upon, he got permission to 
embank into Mr. Page’s line. In viewing the subject of 
a general embankment, a question arose which seemed to 
him to be invariably shirked; namely, what was to be 
done with the barge-owners’ interest, which was a large 
and important trade connected with the commerce of the 
metropolis. This trade was managed in a peculiar way, 
and included lighters without rudders, straw barges, and 
other heavy lumbering vessels, which went up and down 
with the tide, and which ran into the wharfs, and settled 
down on the shore, until it suited the convenience of the 
owners to load or unload. It was the difficulty of dealing 
with this interest which destroyed the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. It was impossible to deal with them without 
buying their trade; and their answer was, “‘ If you want 
to interfere with us, buy us.”’ It was idle to say to them, 
“* We will give you a dock or a lagoon, into which your 
barges can run like mice into a hole, and where they can 
‘be secure, and be burdened or unburdened ;” for their 
i answer would be,—‘* We have our easement on the river, 
and you cannot compel us to give it up because you say 
you mean to do something which will better our condi- 
tion.” A suggestion had been made that all questions of 
compensation, and so forth, should be postponed until 
the work was done ; and then that a jury should say whe- 
ther the wharfinger was injured or not, or whether he 
should be sold or bought ; but any practical man of 
business knew that such a plan would not work ; because 
the jury would always fiod a verdict for their neighbour, 
and the expenses would swamp the whole concern. The 
question, however, resolved itself after all in one of 
money. The scheme suggested by Mr. Page was, he 
thought, a sensible one; because, instead of embanking 
the river solid, he proposed simply to build a wall, ard to 
allow the water to flow in at certain openings to docks at 
the back. It was objected to this plan, that, if the sewers 
were carried 8 feet above the level of low water, vessels 
could not enter the docks except at certain periods 
of the tide. This difficulty, however, Mr. Page pro- 
posed to remove by laying an iron conduit close up 
against the ancient river wall, which would leave the 
opening to the docks clear. He himself could not see his 
way clearly in the matter ; but he presumed that they 
would have to buy up the property and make a solid 
embankment. With regard to the proposed railway, he 
confessed he could not see the necessity of it. He could 
understand a guod road, but he could not see the use of a 
railway. What he wanted to see was a plain elevation, 
showing where the road was to run. Let them for a 
moment contemplate the difficulties which any scheme 
for a railway would have to encounter. Starting from 
Westminster Bridge, at the Middlesex side of the river 
they would meet the new mansion of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, upon which he was probably expending 60,0002. or 
80,000/.; and surely it was not to be supposed that he 
would tolerate a railway under his windows. Then came 
the mansion of Sir Robert Peel, the houses in Whitehall 
Gardens, and afterwards Somerset House and the Middle 
and Inner Temple. On the whole, he was convinced that 
there never was a public scheme of improvement en- 
vironed with so many difficulties ; but no doubt money and 
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were properly inquired into, it would be found that the 


talent would in time overcome them all. With regard to 
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the question incidentally raised by Mr. Newton as to any 
conflict between the engineering and the architectural 
professions, he was bound to say that he thought it was 
the business of an architect to put in iron, stone, or brick 
wharfs. He had done so himself for the last forty years, 
and he could point to many large works, at both sides of 
the river, and in all materials, with coffer-dams, and with 
half coffer-dams, and without coffer-dams at all, which 
had been executed under his supervision. He therefore 
called upon the Institute to claim their right as architects 
to execnte such works. It was a great economical ques- 
tion, and he could not help thinking that such menas Mr. 
Bunning, Mr. Hardwick ; and he might add himself, were 
quite competent to deal with it. The embankment of the 
Thames was in all respects an important national under- 
taking; and, if technical difficulties could be got over, he 
believed that with the assistance of the coal dues the work 
might be executed in a manner which would redound to 
the health and beauty of the city and to the credit of the 
architectural profession. He thought they were much 
indebted to Mr. Edmeston for the excellent paper which 
he had read and the suggestions he had made. The work 
was, no doubt, one of great difficulty ; and unless they set 
about it with earnestness they would never accomplish it. 
He therefore invited the architects of England to try their 
hand upon it. 

In reply to an observation from Mr. Newton on the 
subject of river encroachments, 

The President referred to the Hibernia-wharf, at South- 
wark, the property of Mr. Alderman Humphrey, which 
he said was originally purchased by the South-Eastern 
Railway Company as a portion of the site for their termi- 
nus, The embankment there, which was carried out to 
a considerable extent, was erected after the usual appli- 
cation to the corporation, who granted leave ‘ during 
pleasure; ’’ which, however, meant that they would 
never interfere so long as Mr. Page’s line was adhered to. 

Mr. Jennings referred to the fact that no notice appeared 
to have been taken of the manner in which vessels, espe- 
cially in the coal trade, were moored in the river. At 
present the coal-owners had almost the exclusive use of 
the river. Below bridge they moored their vessels in the 
stream, and thus saved dock charges; while above bridge 
the shore, or slob, was covered with their barges. Now, 
if the sea-borne coals were to be discharged lower down, 
in the Pool, they would have them carted through the 
streets, and the waggons would very much impede the 
existing traffic. It wasto prevent this inconvenience that 
the railway scheme was proposed. With regard to the 
lagoons, he did not think they would be any improvement 
to the river, as the deposit arose from the tide flowing 
up, and not down. He apprehended there could be no 
doubt that the mud in the docks was to be traced to the 
action of the rising and not that of the falling tide. 

A vote of thanks having been unanimously accorded to 
Mr. Edmeston for his paper, 

The President announced that the present was the last 
ordinary general meeting of the session ; but that a special 
meeting would be held on Monday evening, the Ist of 
July, to receive and consider the report of the council on 
the subject of architectural examinations. He believed 
that in consequence of a requisition forwarded to the 
council, another special meeting might also be held ; but 
of that the members would have due notice. With regard 
to the approaching conversazione, he hoped that members 
would assist the committee in contributing works of art ; 
80 as to make the occasion as attractive and interesting 
as possible. It would be also understood that tickets 
—— to members and their friends would not be trans- 
erable. 








COMPETITION. 


Totnes, Devon.—Fight local architects having 
complied with the application of the directors of 
the Devon and Cornwall Banking Company to 
submit designs for a new bank in this town, the 
directors, at their last board meeting, selected for 
adoption the design marked “Alpha,” by Mr. 
Hine, of Plymouth. To Mr. Appleton, of Torquay, 
was awarded the second premium; and to Mr. 
Julian, of Torquay, the third premium. 








CHAMBERS AND LODGINGS, 


“Sri,” “ Architect,’ and other of your 
correspondents, have got some ideas into their 
heads on the above subject as regards non-married 
people ; but they seem either not to have made up 
their minds as to what they do want, or to be 
merely throwing out hints for others to work 
upon. I have lived in chambers, and believe that, 
in many respects, for bachelors or men who are of 
retiring habits, there is nothing like good cham- 
bers. But where shall we find them? Here and 
there in the Temple are gaunt, massive, worm- 
eaten, time-eaten edifices, with full garniture of 
cobwebs and Johnsonian smoke-stains; for Temple 
Chambers seem as if originally built to be cured, 
like your true Westphalia hams. Whither shall 
we go? Surely those barn-like beams, black doors, 
six-feet-wide elm staircase,—the whole structure 
like some Devilin Tower of Ainsworth, with the 
devil in it besides, as one gazes from the parch- 
ment panes on the lolling rear chimney-stacks, 
looking as ditch-delivered by a bricklayer ; these, 
with a huge obsolete kitchen-range, like a petri- 
fied skeleton of a megatherium, would not quite 
meet the views of “Selim” or of “ Architect,”— 
unless, that is to say, they can imagine Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, e¢ hoe genus 
omne, tankard in hand, wit in brain, genial in 
heart, on a winter’s evening, enlivening the rafters 
with feast of reason and flow of soul. 

In the first place, with regard to chambers, we 
do not want too much light: it injures the retina 
in summer, and spoils the fire in winter. Paper 
. Buildings seem as much too light as, half a cen- 


tury ago, Chambers were toodark. Secondly, we 
do not want too much charwoman : the less the 
better of that commodity. It seems to me that 
he who would live like a king, without a king’s 
restraints and impedimenta, must carefully read 
some late letters in the Bui/deron “Improvements 
in Dwellings.” The more servants a man has the 
worse he is served, is no new adage. “ Handy 
Andy” iced the champagne by drawing the corks, 
and turning the lot into the refrigerator; and, 
though the refrigerator was an oyster-tub of fish- 
mongers’ ice, the flavour of the denizens of the 
briny deep did not improve the wine, or the sparkle 
of it. Men in chambers pay 5s. to char for every 
pound of tea, possibly; but suppose that char pays 
33. 8d.? Suppose that char attempts to get best 
Sresh at 1s. 5d., when that commodity is 1s. 8d. ? 
Innumerable are the mortifications occasioned by 
char. There are good chars and bad chars, though 
most are black in visage, in skin, or in garb, as— 
char-coal. . 

What “Selim ” and “ Architect ” want, if they 
did but know it (although, I dare say, they do not 
know it, not having tried so many experiments, 
perhaps, as I have, in the highways and by- 
ways of life), are such chambers as shall ensure 
privacy, freedom from too much of London’s 
thundering wheels, cheerfulness of aspect, con- 
venience of accessories of comfort, and sanitary 
appliances. I shall be happy to send you plans 
and elevations in detail as to what I should con- 
sider approach to perfection in this matter of 
bachelor-craft. Every occupant should have ac- 
cess to a bath, to a well-ventilated water-closet 
(rarity this), to gas, &c., &c. (see “ Improvements 
in Dwellings”). It is all very well to say, “I am 
a gentleman, sir: I do no drudgery. I am waited 
upon by char, or by my man, who comes at eight 
bells and goes at ten bells, and who is within 
hail.”—“ Of course, sir,” let me say in response, 
“TI cannot help you to see asI do.” However, 
I know this, that servants do not come when 
wanted, more than Peelers or Dame Fortune; that 
they do not do exactly what is wanted; that they 
strike sometimes when all one’s chattels are of a 
heap, like a 5th of November bonfire that is to be, 
during some clearing out. At Aldershott a little 
true independence is being learnt by many a brave 
heart. Inthe huts there a man must often serve 
himself, and bless Soyer and his, or some other, 
“magic stove.” 

Look down the yard of the Salutation Tavern 
(Ruskin’s), in Newgate-street, and see the red- 
tiled yard, the red-ochred flower-pots so well 
contrasting with their complementaries (in colour) 
of evergreens and plants, like unto some hotel at 
a watering place. Why should our so-called 
“chambers” have such dismal aspects,—all dun- 
geonP Why not, instead of so much chimney- 
stack, extemporise a few Babylonian hanging 
gardens of hardy plants. “ Pam” has puffed away 
much of London smoke. Venetian blinds, too, 
are desirable in chambers; giving a green tinge 
to sunlight, without copper or arsenic in such 
medium. 

If beneath the chambers there be a sort of— 
neighbourhood of—Spread Eagle - Gracechurch- 
street kind of store, at which the Cerberus or his 
wife may preside, viz., a club commissariat, it 
will be a great advantage ; free-trade tariff. No 
high protection duties laid on by gold-band or 
gold-headed cane Cerberus. 

Of all places of lonely suicide, rank and un- 
wholesome, damp and mildewed, with no echo but 
to the tread on the icy flags of the stairways, and 
then a rolling one far and wide, from garret to base- 
ment, in desolate corridors; Danes’ Inn seems to 
me most a case in point. We want more gravel and 
green, and not quite the silence of the tomb. It 
is not worse than some other nooks for forlorn 
single breasts. 

I am a married man; and, inasmuch as the 
late census: still shows increasing majority of 
females, I advise a choice of one of Eve’s sisters, 
when a bachelor can find the right one. Look to 
the heart more than the ankles, the disposition as 
well as the dimples, softness and womanliness of 
nature as well as softness and luxuriance of tresses. 
But, until you know well, do not be entrapped. 
Woman’s wiles are legion ; their snares are past 
understanding. But,—talk to stones: “ quand 
Vamour nous tiens alors adieu prudence.’ Other- 
wise I would not take pains to convey impressions 
as to some of the desiderata for bachelor residences, 
or “residence chambers.” 

Fancy a barrister locking his door and going 
off to Norfolk-street to sleep: fancy using 
walking-stick to toast his muftin, and no milk to 
his cocoa: fancy all dirt and rust in frowsy 
washing-place and on fire-bars. All this is a 





common thing, although we areimproving. Char 
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is an institution. Char is (Dickens, to my rescue) 
the MacstInGER of solitary manhood life. With 
your permission, I will on another occasion throw 
out a few promiscuous suggestions in further con- 
sideration of the subject. 








BOAT-BUILDING BY MACHINERY. 


Mr. Natuan Trompson, of New York, marine 
engineer, has just introduced to the British public 
a new, elaborate, and ingenious process, or series of 
processes, for the building of boats by machinery, 
Mr. Thompson has already erected, near Old Ford, 
Bow, a factory for the fabrication of boats under 
the several patents which he has secured in this 
country. He claims to have perfected (and he 
has obtained strong testimonials, in this country 
as well as in America, to the effect that he really 
has perfected) a system, simple and effective, for 
the construction of boats of every size and build; 
to be wrought into form, not as of old by hand 
labour, but by the application of steam machinery 
of remarkable perfection and accuracy. From the 
nicety of the mechanical appliances which are 
brought into play, not only is perfect uniformity 
in the whole construction of the boat said to be 
attained; but any particular part may be formed 
in duplicate at a moderate expense,—a principle 
of facsimile production which, as our readers 
know, has been proposed for the construction of 
cottages, of course by processes especially adapted 
to the purpose. Another and a still more im- 
portant advantage is despatch. By this machinery 
a boat of large size, 30 feet long and of corre- 
sponding depth, may be (and has been) made and 
delivered to order within a few hours after the 
receipt of the order. A third advantage is that of 
economy. Mr. Thompson boldly affirms that the 
amount of labour which, performed manually in a 
Government dock-yard, would be requited by 16/., 
can, under his system, be accomplished for 1/. 15s. 
or 2/.; and so rapid and almost illimitable is his 
facility of construction, that it is calculated that, 
by extended application of this machinery, 2,500 
boats could, on an emergency, be turned out in 
thirty days. The master shipwright of Woolwich 
dockyard was appointed by the Admiralty to exa- 
mine and report upon the subject ; and he is said 
to have fully corroborated the favourable opinions 
expressed by other authorities. The machines 
erected at Bow cannot be clearly explained without 
diagrams. The most ingeniously constructed of 
them, however, is one which Mr. Thompson calls 
the “drunken saw.” It isa circular cutter, but 
so adjusted on a screw axis as to have, when in 
action, what may be called a “ wabbling” move- 
ment; and, in the course of its eccentricities, it 
cuts laterally as well as longitudinally, and the 
effect is to form what is known as a groove or 
rebate in the timber with extraordinary accu- 
racy. The “drunken saw” can easily, it is said, 
do the work of forty men. A scarcely less useful 
and clever machine is one for giving the required 
bend and curve of the planking for the ship’s side, 
which is done to the most perfect nicety by a 
combination of knives or cutters fixed on two 
rollers, the upper being concave, and the lower one 
convex. It appears that there are some 25,000 
boats built every year in this country, so that 
there is ample scope for building boats by ma- 
chinery. 








NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Bridge at Meanee.—A tender for the erection 
of the bridge at Meanee has been accepted, and 
the contractor has gone to Auckland (north of 
Northern Island) to obtain the timber for the 
work. 

Bridge over the Wharerangi.—Tenders, accord- 
ing to the Hawke’s Bay Herald, have been in- 
vited for erecting a bridge over the Wharerang! 
stream. ; 

Roads: Te-Aute, §c.—Tenders were also, in 
same paper, invited for completing the unfinished 
part of Te-Aute-road, crossing a deep gorge be- 
tween the Kaikora Creek and Waipawa ; also for 
making 72 chains (4,752 linear feet) of road be- 
tween Meanee Flats and Puketapu, according to 
the specifications. : 

Court House, Waipawa.—A court house is to 
be erected at Abbotsford, Waipawa. ® 

Improvements at Napier, Province of Hawke's 
Bay.—The Union Bank buildings seem to be in & 
forward state, although, with all large buildings 
in New Zealand, the contractors are greatly re- 
tarded by the irregular supply of timber. It is 
believed, however, that the residence of the 
manager will be shortly ready for occupation. 
The Presbyterian Church, including the lower 





part of the tower, now appears on the side of the 
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hill adjoining Mr. Tiffen’s residence, in Tennyson- 
street. The builders are proceeding rapidly in 
the work of boarding, &c.; and two or three 
months would probably see the opening of this 
edifice. The timber for the Church of England 
is now being prepared. This structure will oc- 
cupy an admirable situation in the vicinity of 
Shakspeare-road and Tennyson-street, accessible 
from both these thoroughfares. 

Sea Improvements at Napier.—The dredge has 


“now for a considerable time been at work at the 


entrance to the Iron Pot, which, it is said, has 
been greatly widened. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester.—A restoration of the buttresses, 
walls, &c., and the insertion of five new tracery 
windows, of the church of St. Margaret, in this 
town, under the superintendence of Mr. Gillett, 
architect, are to be commenced forthwith. Messrs. 
Harford, Brothers, are the contractors for the 
works. 

Pickwell (Leicestershire).—All Saints’ Church, 
which has been under repair for some months, was 
reopened by two services on the 20th ult. The 
restoration comprises new roofs on nave and aisles, 
the rebuilding of the south aisle and porch, window 
restorations generally, opening out the tower arch, 
removal of the plastering, new pulpit, reading- 
desk, and open benches, and vestry and tower 
screens. The aisles are paved with black and red 
quarries, in patterns. The tower, which is a good 
specimen of Perpendicular work, has been greatly 
improved by opening the lower portion of the 
belfry windows, which had been walled up. The 
general effect of the interior of the church is much 
marred by the chancel being nearly as high as the 
nave, aud having a very flat roof. The original 
designs for the restoration included a chancel 
arch; but as the funds would not allow of it the 
architect has brought down the end principal, 
and filled the spandrils with tracery. The font 
has been restored, and placed near the south door- 
way. <A vestry has been screened off ina recess at 
the east end of south aisle. The pulpit is of oak, 
on astone base. The Earl of Gainsborough, the 
patron of the living, is a large subscriber to the 
restoration fund; as are also the rector, and 
A. Smith, esq., of Leesthorpe Hall. The works 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect, of Melton 
Mowbray. 

Newport-Pagzell.—The river Lovett, in Bucks, 
after being crossed by the bridge at Newport- 
Pagnell, meets the Ouse, before approaching the 
bridge at Sherington. At the junction of these 
two rivers there has been formed a cemetery, 
in a field having on two sides the rivers Lovett 
and Ouse, which run into one at a corner of 
the field. The size is two acres, less not being 
allowed by law for a town of 3,500 inhabitants. 
Much levelling has had to be performed; the 
ground having been thrown into heaps during the 
civil war, to intercept the traffic on the road, 
which last-named at that time was there. The 
only archzological remain found is a shilling-piece 
of William III.’s reign. The Dissenters have a 
chapel on the ground, and the bishop will soon 
consecrate the church part. 

Devizes.—An appeal is now being made, by 
circular, to the members of the Wiltshire Arche- 
ological Society, to unite in a subscription for the 
purpose of restoring the Norman arcade of St. 
John’s Church, in this town, as a public memento 
of their association, The estimated cost of the 
proposed restoration, including the re-opening of 
the Norman windows in the transept, is about 
150/. ; and it is said that a favourable opportunity 
18 now presented for endeavouring to effect this 
work ; as extensive improvements in the church 
are about to be introduced, under the direction of 
Mr. Slater, the architect. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a church, 
which it is intended to erect in the ecclesiastical 
district of St. Augustin, Everton, has been 
laid. The site is in Rokeby-street, Richmond- 
crescent. The church, of which Mr. Gee is the 
architect, will be rather unfavourably placed as 
regards situation ; but the site was the best which 
their means placed at the disposal of the building 
committee. The architecture is of a mixed order, 
Gothic predominating; and the edifice will con- 
sist of a nave and chancel, with a tower and spire 
at the north-west angle, the spire being 90 feet in 
height. There will be a triple window of Gothic 
design at the front; and at the eastern end 
another window similar in design, but without all 
its details. The building will be fitted to give 
accommodation in open sittings to about 800 


building will cost about 2,600/., exclusive of 6007. 

which has been entrusted to Mr. J. Burroughs ; 

who, it is said, has signified his intention of appro- 

priating in aid of the building fund any profit he 

may derive from the contract. 

Birmingham.—A chapel has been built for the 

Baptist counection in Bristol-road, near to St. 

Luke’s Church, under the name of “ Wycliffe’s 

Chapel.” It is in the Gothic style of the four- 

teenth century, treated with unusual freedom ; 

and, in the attempt to adapt it to the wants and 

requirements of the age and the place, runs into 

somewhat extreme elaboration, according to the 

local Gazette. The most prominent feature of 
the exterior is the tower and spire, rising to a 
height of 180 feet. The tower is square at the 
base, with angular buttresses; and from an 
octagon, several feet in height, rises the spire, 
crocketed at each angle with sixteen pinnacles at 
the base, and four large ones, with square 
buttresses, on the top of the square part of the 
tower. The chapel is 82 feet long and 54 feet 
wide; the extreme height of the interior being 
45 feet. It affords accommodation for about 900 
persons. The seats are of deal, stained and var- 
nished ; which is also the material of the roofs, 
doors, and other woodwork. The floor is laid with 
tiles, arranged in geometrical patterns. The sides 
and end are fitted up with galleries, entered by 
stone staircases: they are supported by light iron 
columns, which run up to carry the roof; with 
smaller columns grouped round them, and hammer- 
beaten metal foliage round the capitals. The 
fronts of the galleries are of framed woodwork, 
with quatrefoils and trefoils pierced through the 
panels. A small organ-gallery has been erected 
over the raised platform on which the pulpit 
stands ; and behind which is the baptistery, lined 
with marble. The chapel is lighted by two tiers 
of side windows ; the upper tier being under gables, 
with roofs intersecting the main roof; and by asix- 
light end window next to Bristol-road: these are 
all filled with tracery. In the rear of the chapel 
are three vestries, a library, a lecture-hall, 52 feet 
by 26 feet, a school-room of similar dimensions, 
besides necessary offices and kitchen underneath. 
The ventilators on the roofs are covered with lead : 
they have metal terminals and crockets, and stand 
upon a narrow lead flat, with fringes of ironwork 
on each side. The materials used in the chapel 
walls are Horton blue stone and Bath stone dress- 
ings. The schools are built with red and blue 
bricks, relieved by Bath stone dressings. The 
system of ventilation adopted is Muir’s patent 
four-point ventilators, fixed upon a continuous air- 
chamber along the centre of the main roof, with 
air-valves inserted in the window-sills and other 
available parts of the structure. Muir’s hot-air 
apparatus supplies the method of heating the 
building. The architect who has carried out the 
work is Mr. James Cranston, of Birmingham. The 
carving, which consists principally of natural 
foliage, conventionally arranged and grouped, was 
done by Mr. Philip Wood, ‘of Lichfield; and the 
metal work by Mr. T. Brawn, of Birmingham. The 
builders were Messrs. Hardwick & Son, also of 
Birmingham. The cost of the building, exclusive 
of the site, was about 7,000/. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Oxford Cathedral.—A stained glass window, 
by Mr. E. B. Jones, has been placed in the east 
end of the Latin Chapel of Oxford Cathedral. 

Sandy Church(Beds).—Astained glass memorial 
window has been placed in thesouth chancel window 
of this church, the restoration of which was re- 
corded some twelve months back. The window is 
a memorial to the wife of the Rev. John Richard- 
son, rector of Sandy. It is 10 feet high by 5 
feet 9 inches wide, and divided into three long 
openings with mullions of stone, with five com- 
partments in the tracery head. The top spandril 
contains the monogram of the deceased lady, en- 
twined with a lily and surrounded with a back- 
ground*pattern of mosaic work and borders 
worked in deep colours, the other four compart- 
ments are filled with corresponding work of red 
and blue diapers with golden yellows and green 
intermixed. The three long openings are filled 
with six subjects, “The Acts of Charity” (Matt. 
xxv. 36), and are worked into flowing geometrical 
shapes. The first left-hand opening contains two 
subjects,—“ I was hungry and ye gave me meat; 
naked and ye clothed me ;”—the centre opening,— 
“Sick and ye visited me; a stranger and ye took 
me in;”—third opening,—“ Thirsty and ye gave 
me driak; in prison and ye prayed tome.” The 
backgrounds of the subjects are worked on 
diapered blue. The entire grounds of the window 


blue and other colours intermixed, with three 

medallions filled with flowing ornamental work of 

various colours. The artist was Mr. C. Gibbs, of 

London, who also recently executed the east win- 

dow in All Saints’ Church, Hastings, to the me- 

mory of the late Earl Waldegrave. 

Great Mongeham Church.—A. sister of the 

rector of Great Mongeham, near Deal, has lately 

presented four stained-glass windows to the church 

of that parish. The subject of the east window is 

the Transfiguration. The effigy of our Saviour 

occupies the centre light, having on his right the 

figure of Moses, and on his left that of Elias. At 

the feet of the Saviour is St. Peter, whilst St. 

James and St. John fill the lower compartments 
of the two other lights. In the tracery, consist- 

ing of a trefoil and two quatrefoils, are angels 
bearing labels, with Scripture texts as legends. 
The north window is filled with the figure of 
St. John the Baptist, and the south windows with 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, on a diapered 
background; the first representing the mission 
preparatory to the Gospel; the two latter, the 
Gospel preached throughout the world. 

St. Martin’s, Worcester.—Two memorial win- 
dows, by Hardman, of Birmingham, have been 
placed north and south of the chancel of this 
church. The subject of the northern window is 
“The Resurrection.” The risen Redeemer, the 
principal figure, is represented bearing in his right 
hand a cross, and attired in white robes ; the back- 
ground being of ruby glass, spangled with stars. 
On either side are angels, and at the base the 
Roman guards, The whole is bordered with roses, 
on a ground of foliage. The window on the south 
side is erected to the memory of Miss Wheeler, 
daughter of the rector. It represents the pre- 
sentation of young children to Christ. Our 
Lord is represented in a sitting position, his robes 
of dark blue and ruby: the disciples are arranged 
on either side, and in front are the children and 
their parents. The back is occupied by trees and 
foliage, and the bordering is similar to that. of the 
opposite window. 

St. Mark’s, Anderston, Glasgow.—The repre- 
sentatives of the late Mr. Houldsworth have pre- 
sented the new church of St. Mark’s, now build- 
ing in Anderston, with the memorial window 
which, through the influence of the local com- 
mittee, was refused admission into the cathedral. 
Mr. Houldsworth was the last provost of the 
burgh of Anderston, and his father the first 
provost ; and the family have always had a close 
connection with the congregation and parish of 
St. Mark’s, and have still a large interest in that 
part ofthe city. “ It will be recollected,” says the 
Glasgow Citizen, “that the window thus disposed 
of was exhibited, some months ago, in the Queen’s 
Rooms, and called forth almost universal admira- 
tion—connoisseurs generally admitting that, as a 
decorative adjunct to Medizval architecture, it 
was greatly superior to the windows from the 
school of Munich. Even Mr. Ballantine himself, 
who has the merit of producing this fine window, 
must be almost reconciled to the shabby treat- 
ment he received from our Glasgow committee, 
when he hears of its singularly appropriate desti- 
nation.” 








A QUERY ABOUT GREY SLATE CISTERNS. 


KNowING the attention you have always paid 
to sanitary matters, I will not make any apology to 
you for mentioning the following circumstance :— 
Behind my house, which is situate near the 
Regent’s Canal, Islington, is a cistern of slate, 
supplied with water by the New River Company. 
Since the spring has commenced, the impure state 
of the water has been remarkable; although 
the cistern is emptied, and thoroughly cleansed 
once a fortnight, and often once a week, the 
sides become covered with a thick coating 
of an emerald green coloured weed: this, 
with great rapidity, grows to a considerable 
length; and in a few days the water is so filled 
with this offensive-looking material, that it is 
unfit for use. Leaving it for a time, by way of 
experiment; using water in the meanwhile from 
the main; I found that it threw off a most un- 
pleasant smell like the miasma which arises from 
stagnant ponds. On mentioning this circum- 
stance to several persons, I find that those who 
have slate cisterns generally make the same com- 
plaint. At first 1 thought that the fault might 
in some way rest with the water: on, however, 
calling a few days since at Chelsea, I surprised a 
friend industriously engaged in scrubbing his slate 
cistern, fearing that if he did not take the matter 
in hand some of the children would be made ill. 

Some think that it is better to leave the lid off 





are formed of borders with trellis-work of red and 





People, all free. There will be no gallery. The 


the cistern: others are of a different opinion. 
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Some suggest that minnows, gudgeons, and other 
small fish, put into the cisterns, would help to 
purify the water. But then there is the risk of 
their getting into the pipes and causing a stop- 
page. The question as to what is the best mate- 
rial for cisterns is a matter of very great sanitary 
importance, Lead will evidently not do: would 
earthenware or glass, made of considerable strength, 
be better than slate? Or how would it answer to 
coat wood, or any other material, with galvanized 
iron? I, however, write to you, being quite 
puzzled in the matter, in the hope that this may 
be the means of causing the subject to be usefully 
ventilated in the Builder. 
PATERFAMILIAS, 








THE PAINTERS’ COMPANY’S COMPE- 
TITION. 


Tue exhibition at the Painters’ Hall is, most certainly, 
a step in the right direction; but, like many other newly- 
founded schemes, it requires improvement before it will 
bring forth fruit : or, in other words, call forth the ener- 
gies of the class of workmen for whose particular benefit 
it has been instituted. 

In the first place, why have the promoters chosen such 
unreasonable hours for the opening and closing of the doors 
of the hall? 

The exhibition is to continue through June only: the 
doors open at ten in the morning and close at four in the 
afternoon ; the most unlikely part of the day for workmen 
to have sufficient leisure to visit the collection; especially 
if they happen to live a mile or two from Trinity-lane. 
Consequently, the visitors must, in chief, consist of per- 
sons who have but little interest in the matter ; while those 
who are principally concerned have the doors shut against 
them. 

In the next place I would ask, are the judges chosen 
from practical men? Are the persons who awarded the 
prizes in the writing department themselves practical 
writers? Judging from what I saw, I feel convinced they 
are not. There is no distinction recognized between 
writing on glass and writing on anything else; yet, in 
fact, the manipulation of the two is so widely different 
that it becomes absolutely necessary to keep them apart 
in cases of competition for merit. To the inexperienced 
eye the glare of the one kills the excellence of the other. 

A man may execute a passable piece of writing on 
glass, yet make a most wretched attempt on a board. The 
reason is this: in the case of glass writing, the lette:s 
are all cut up with a chisel and square, and the fine lines 
trimmed with a penknife; but in the other case, the 
letters must remain as they come from the workman’s 
pencil, and they stand either a credit or dishonour to him. 
I do not undervalue the skill which is necessary in glass 
writing, but 1 do protest against its being the medium for 
testing the ability of the writer: and there is another 
thing to be considered before a just estimate of the rela- 
tive qualities of several workmen could be formed ; that is, 
the competitors should bave the same work to do: the 
matter they write for exhibition should be chosen for 
them, not each one choosing for himself: some inscrip- 
tions admit of better arrangement than others, and some 
people are very apt (when deficient themselves) to bor- 
row the ideas of others, and produce a copy of something 
they have seen somewhere else, and palm it off as entirely 
their own. I certainly think the only fair course would 
be to offer the first prize to the best specimen of a given 
inscription, in black letters on a white ground (or gold 
letters on a black ground), to be written on a board of 
certain given dimensions: let the promoters do this, and 
give afew weeks’ notice in the Builder, and also the names 
of one or two thoroughly practical writers as part of the 
judges : they would then find their efforts crowned with 
success; and, as each year came round, fresh aspirants 
would enter the lists; and in a few years it might indeed 
be an honour to carry off the first prize for writing at the 
Painters’ Hall. There might bea prize, alsv, for orna- 
mental writing; another for ecclesiastical writing ; and 
one for glass writing. There is no need for a number of 
silver medals or any other costly prizes: the honour is 
the prize ; and that honour would be as acceptable if in- 
scribed on a piece of parchment as it would on a few 
shillings’ worth of silver. I believe it would cause regret 
to most writers should this movement die out; but I 
believe, also, that not one skilful workman in twenty will 
contribute his talent to the Exhibition until he has the 
assurance that excellence of manipulation, freedom of 
style, and good taste in arrangement, and not the glare of 
colours, will secure the highest honour a tradesman 
aspires to, 

Should you, Mr. Editor, agree with these few remarks, 
and deem them of sufficient importance to appear in your 
paper; they might, perhaps, induce the originators to 
consider the subject before the next exhibition comes. 

CHARLES GORDON. 





ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ ACTIONS. 


Hughes v. Vignoles.— Court af Queen’s Bench.—Mr. 
M. Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. T. Jones appeared for the 
plaintiff; Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Needham, and Mr. 
Shaw, for the defendant. 

The plaintiff in this action, E. B. Hughes, is a civil en- 
gineer in Parliament-street ; and he sued the defendant, 
C. Vignoles, the well-known civil engineer in Duke-street, 
Westminster, to recover the sum of 375/.; being the 
amount which the plaintiff claimed as his remuneration, 
at 24 per cent., for certain designs, &c., which he had 
pooperee for the defendant, of a station at Bilboa, in 

pain, . 

The defendant pleaded the general issue, and also paid 
40/, into court, and denied any further liability. 

It appeared from the plaintiff’s evidence that he was a 
civil engineer, and had been employed under Mr. Watson, 
a railway contractor, to prepare some designs for the erec- 
tion of a station at Bahia, in South America. The 
plaintiff, by hard work, and some assistance, completed 
two designs, with specifications, in about three weeks ; 
sent them in; and requested the defendant to let him 
know which design was approved. No answer was re- 
ceived ; and, when the plaintiff pressed the defendant to let 
him know which design was adopted, in order that he 
might proceed with the working drawings, the defendant 
put the matter off till his return from Spain. This occa- 





sioned considerable delay ; but eventually, on his return 
from Spain, the defendant, instead of sending the plaintiff 
the particulars necessary to prepare the working drawings, 
wrote to him and asked him for his account ; saying that 
short accounts made long friends, and that nothing could 
be done till the defendant knew what expense had been 
incurred. It turned out that the intention of erecting a 
station at Bilboa was abandoned for the present, and that 
t was determined to make use of a temporary one. The 
plaintiff wrote in reply that he was not prepared to make 
any charge for the drawings delivered, but that his charge 
would be the usual 2} per cent. upon the cost of the 
proposed station; viz., 15,000. The defendant took no 

notice of this; and therefore, after some correspondence, 

the present action was brought. The plaintiff gave 

evidence that, when designs were prepared by an engineer, 

he was entitled, according to the usage, to make the 

working drawings ; and, whether he did so or not, he 

was entitled to be paid by a per centage of 23 per cent. 

for the designs which he furnished. Several witnesses 

were examined to establish this usage, and that in pre- 

paring the designs it was necessary for the engineer to 

have arranged the details well in his mind. The plaintiff 

was cross-examined to show that he had undertaken with 

Mr. Watson to work for the defendant upon the same 

terms as he had done for him (Mr. Watson) ; viz., at the 

rate of a guinea a day, but the plaintiff positively denied 

that he had made any such arrangement. 

The defendant and Mr. Watson were both called for the 
defence ; and from their evidence it appeared that they had 
arranged together, and Mr. Watson had arranged with 
the plaintiff that he was to be paid a guinea a day: but, 
though both witnesses spoke to an interview at which all 
three were ‘present, it did not appear that at that inter- 
view any mention was made of terms. The defendant 
called several witnesses to disprove the usage on which 
the plaintiff relied, and also to prove that the plaintiff 
had exaggerated the extent of his labour, and that one 
guinea a day would be ample remuneration. Several of 
these witnesses were clerks in the employ of Mr. Watson, 
who had had a quarrel with the plaintiff; but the last 
witness called by him, who appeared to be a respectable 
and independent witness, valued the designs at from 
eighty to one hundred guineas. 

‘The trial terminated by the jury finding a verdict for 
the plaintiff for eighty guineas, in addition to the amount 
paid into court. 


Books Rereibed. 


A Treatise on the Steam-Engine; with Theoretical 
Investigations and Practical Instructions for 
the Manufacture and Management of every 
species of Engine in actual use. By Joun 
Bourne. Fifth edition, London: Longman 
& Co. 1861. 


Havina heretofore given a favourable notice of 
Mr. Bourne’s standard work on the steam-engine, 
almost all we need now do is to note its progress 
into a fifth edition. Though professedly a repro- 
duction of the treatise by the “ Artisan Club,” 
the additions and emendations of the original 
treatise are so numerous and extensive as to 
render the work substantially a new one by Mr. 
Bourne, who now declares it to have assumed the 
most complete shape he is capable of giving it. 
The present edition is prefaced with an address to 
Mr. James Kennedy, of Liverpool, the president 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of 
whom the author says,—“ The outside world has 
yet to learn how much the success of the early 
locomotive is attributable to your intervention ; 
when, as foreman of the late George Stephenson, 
you remodelled its structure, and introduced 
those improvements which established it in public 
favour on the Stockton and Darlington Railway.” 
We have thus another “ maturer of the locomo- 
tive” to add to the list of those to whom the 
public is indebted for the modern system of loco- 
motion. By the way, we would have liked to 
have seen something more about locomotion on 
common roads in Mr, Bourne’s work than he has 
as yet devoted to it: as it is, there is little or 
nothing except as to the traction-engines actually 
in use. 











On Heat in its relations to Water and Steam; 
embracing New Views of Vaporisation, Conden- 
sation, and Explosion. By CHartEs WYE 
Wits, A.I.C.E. Second edition, revised 
andextended. London: Longman &Co. 1861. 


THis is another work already favourably noticed 
in the Builder, and hence now requiring only 
a brief note of progress. Mr. Williams’s spe- 
culations are very ingenious; and, as we have 
before said, are well worthy of consideration 
amongst scientific men and philosophical inves- 
tigators into the physical economy of nature. One 
very notable and practical idea which Mr. Wil- 
liams conceives he has established is, that, when 
heat is applied to water, it converts the water 
into steam, which for a time mechanically mixes 
with the water as gases do, but that the water 
itself does not thereby become hot; so that (to 
give a popular illustration of the idea) the heat of 
boiling water, for example, must be contributed 
to substances boiled in it, not by the water, but by 
the steam which is mixed with it, though es- 
eaping from it. And so, consequently, with 


the condensation of steam in water: the steam he 
regards as still mechanically mixing with the 
water till its heat be dissipated, when of course 
the steam becomes water, as it is popularly sup- 
posed to do when first absorbed or condensed by or 

in the water. We cannot here enter speculatively 
into the various interesting questions started by 
Mr. Williams, and can only direct attention to 
them so as to aid in exciting discussion in scien- 
tific circles on the subject. Mr. Williams’s specu- 
lations, we have not the least doubt, will long 
survive their author, who is now an octogenarian, 
but who has devoted something like half a century 
to their elaboration. The new edition contains a 
good engraving from a photographic likeness of 
the author. 





Miscellanen, 


THREATENED DEMOLITION OF MERTON Cox- 
LEGE, OxForD.—Notwithstanding the exposure 
already made, this threatened Vandalism appears 
to be persisted in. The strongest protests should 
at once be forwarded. The council of the Oxford 
Architectural Society have presented an address, 
pointing out, as to the buildings in question, 
“that they are the only remains of any collegiate 
buildings of so early a date as the fourteenth 
century existing in the whole of Europe,” and 
“expressing a hope that some arrangement may 
be made by which these interesting buildings may 
be preserved.”. We received a strong letter on 
the subject from a correspondent signing F. S, A., 
but it was too late for insertion. 

MapaME CATHERINE Hayes’s Concert. — 
Madame Catherine Hayes, one of our few really 
great singers, gave her first matinée musicale, on 
Tuesday, June 26th, at the house of Mrs. Rawson 
Reid, in Park-lane. The rooms, good ones for 
ordinary purposes, were crowded to the extent of 
impending apoplexy. Madame Hayes sang, with 
the power and feeling that belong to her, 
“Com’ é bello,” from “ Lucrezia Borgia,” two 
songs by Virginia Gabriel (“ Maureen,” and “ The 
Fisher’s Bride”), besides part in two quartets; 
and was ably supported by Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mdlle. Whitty, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Jules 
Lefort, and Herr Formes. Miss Arabella Goddard 
played Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” with 
marvellous delicacy and taste; and afterwards 
a duet with Signor Regondi and his concertina. 
It was an irreproachable and charming morning, 
showing the taste of Madame Hayes as a caterer, 
as well as her skill and great accomplishments 
as an artist. 

YaRMOUTH ScHoon oF ART.—The distribution 
of prizes took place on the 13th June, the deputy 
mayor in the chair. The chairman stated that 
the list of this year, as regarded medals and prizes, 
was larger, and, therefore, more gratifying than 
the list of any previous year of the five during 
which the School had been open. It had been 
expected, however, when this School and the 
School of Navigation were established, they would 
have become self-supporting at the end of three 
years; but he regretted to say this was not even 
yet the case, although he could not but believe 
that in a year or two it would be so. The chair- 
man then distributed the medals,—15 in number, 
and the prizes, amounting to 103. 

THE LATE ProFEssoR Eaton HopGKINsoN.— 
On the 18th of June, at Broughton, Mr. Eaton 
Hodgkinson, professor of mechanics and engineer- 
ing in University College, London, expired, after 
a tedious and lengthened illness. Mr. Hodgkinson, 
as our professional and other readers well know, 
had become an authority of European fame on 
the properties of iron, cast or wrought, with 
regard to its applications in architecture and 
engineering. He was born at Anderton, near 
Northwich, in Cheshire, in 1789 ; and, in early life, 
became devoted to mathematical studies. At 
Manchester he first turned his attention to the 
subject of the strength of materials; in investiga- 
tions carried on at the expense of Mr. Fairbairn, 
whose own investigations he greatly assisted; and 
also by means of grants from the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. The 
data for the construction of the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge were provided to Mr. Stephenson by 
Mr. Hodgkinson, to whom Mr. Fairbairn re- 
ferred him. The nature of Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
discoveries may be gathered from his edition of 
“Tredgold on the Strength of Cast Iron and 
other Metals,” and its supplementary volume, as 
well as from other publications, our own pages 
inclusive. Mr. Hodgkinson was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and an honorary member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and of the 
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INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—On March 
19 and 26, and April 9, Mr. Bidder, president, in 
the chair, the discussion upon Mr. Murray’s paper 
“On the North Sea, with Remarks upon some of 
its Estuaries, Rivers, and Harbours,” occupied the 
evenings. 

Tar WaLiLace MonumeEnt.—On Tuesday, being 
the anniversary of the Battle of Bannockburn, the 
foundation-stone of the Wallace Monument was 
laid upon the Abbey Craig, near Stirling. The 
monument, as our readers know, is to be an imita- 
tion of a Scottish baronial tower, 200 feet high 
and 36 feet square. The site is one which com- 
mands a magnificent view of the castle rock of 
Stirling, and the picturesque reaches of the Forth. 
A view of the proposed monument will be found 
in our last volume.* 

DEATHS THROUGH DEFECTIVE VENTILATION. 
An inquest has been held at Macclesfield on the 
bodies of two children who have died from diar- 
rhea, attributed by the medical witness to the 
unwholesome dwelling inhabited by the family. 
The locality is Pott’s-yard, Bridge-street. The 
rooms occupied are at the rear of several cottage 
houses fronting to Shaw-street, and would natu- 
rally be taken to be the cellars of the cottages 
alluded to. The two children and their mother 
had not lived in the place a fortnight. Prior to 
that time it had been closed for six or eight 
months, the last person occupying it having died 
after a few days’ illness. The walls, especially 
those of the bedroom, were almost saturated with 
damp; whilst the back yard, as the neighbours 
averred, was sadly deficient in sanitary provision. 
The medical witness stated that he had no hesi- 
tation in saying the children had died from diar- 
rhea consequent upon living and sleeping in a 
damp ill-ventilated cellar without proper covering. 
The place was not fit for any one to live and sleep 
in. The jury returned a verdict of “ Death from 
natural causes,” in accordance with the medical 
testimony. 

ARMORIALS IN ARCHITECTUHE.—A correspun- 
dent of Notes and Queries, Mr. Carey, writes,— 
The information that you were so kind as to fur- 
nish respecting the arms of Henry of Blois, the 
founder of the hospital of St. Cross, has led to a 
singular discovery. There is on one of the arches 
in the oldest part of the church a very remarkable 
moulding, having something the appearance of a 

Greek fret. It was evidently original work, and 
not inserted subsequently. Hence the question 
arose, ‘ What has that Classic moulding to do in 
a building of the twelfth century?” But it is 
now evident that what was supposed to bear the 
likeness of a Grecian fret was in fact taken from 
the cotise potentée, forming part of the arms of 
the founder. It is stated that coats of arms were 
not used in the way of architectural ornamenta- 
tion till after the twelfth century. The present 
instance appears to illustrate one of the first steps 
that led towards their being applied to that pur- 
pose. It would be interesting to ascertain whe- 
ther, in any other building of about the same date, 
there are any architectural devices to be found 
that can be traced to armorial bearings ? 
Some of our readers may be able to say. 

Metrropotitan Waters, May, 1861.— The 
unusual dryness of May has exercised a purifying 
action on the waters supplied to London for 
domestic use, according to the analyses of Dr. 
Robert Dundas Thomson, F.R.S. For the sake 
of comparison the composition of the water intro- 
duced into Glasgow from Loch Katrine, as analyzed 
in March last, and that of Manchester, examined 

at the same period, is appended, together with the 
constitution of a surface London well contaminated 
by sewage :— 


npn: 





Total | Organic _ 
Impurity Impurity 
| per gallon. | per gallon, 


—_—_. 


—__ 





grs. or deg. 


| gre. or deg. 
| 0-0 0-0 


Distilled water .............. 


| | 
Loch Katrine water, new supply) | 
| 


WO CIMRBONE 25 c0005065s 505 2°35 "605 
Manchester supply (March) .. 3°33 "680 
Well at Camberwell .......... | 6267 | 10°69 

E THAMES COMPANIES. 

West Middlesex ...........0- | ‘ya 4 "64 
Grand Junction .......... 000! 17-44 | “80 
CURIE errabcnie 63045 cab babs 17°52 | “92 
DUNO ck su kbde vanes va 1720 «| (1°38 
EMMONS So ont ced 16°60 1°26 
_ OrHer ComPaniszs. | 
WOW RIVEN cg voce cos cscs cso’ 1896 | 0°76 
East London ...........0000.! 200 | 1°88 
i ee eS, 23°64 | 1°20 





The table is read thus :—Loch Katrine water con- 
tains in the gallon 2°35 degrees or grains of foreign 
matter in solution, of which -605 degrees or grains 


are of vegetable or animal origin. 
Mivnlmiascecus 





* Vol. xviii. p. 57. 





Gas.—In accordance with a clause inserted in 
their recently obtained Act of Parliament, the 
Swansea Gas Company have just reduced the price 
of gas from 5s. 10d. to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
This reduction, remarks the Cambrian, will doubt- 
less cause a very large increased consumption.— — 
The Athy Gas Company, according to the Leinster 
Express, has just paid a dividend of 6 per cent. 

Propuction oF Pure Atumina.—M. Louis 
le Chatelier has patented an invention which he 
anticipates will remove the difficulty of obtaining 
alumina economically. He employs a mode of pre- 
cipitation which, at the same time that it produces 
alumina by means of substances abundant in nature 
or in the arts, gives another substance, which 
possesses a value sufficient to pay at least a part of 
the expense of manufacture. He also employs 
the sulphate of alumina in a state of solution, 
or paste, without the necessity of bringing it 
to a solid state. The principal re-agents used 
are magnesia, sea-salt (chloride of sodium), and 
sulphate of barytes. 

Tue New River.—This stream, which for so 
many years has run through “ merrie Islington,” 
has been drained off, and the bed of the river 
presents just now anything but a pleasing appear- 
ance. Probably, when the great water-pipes are 
laid down and the surface levelled, we shall have, 
instead of the running water, shrubs and flowers. 
The change will protect the water from a good 
deal of contamination by smoke and dirt. 
Nevertheless, we miss the water, particularly in 
front of the house which was formerly occupied 
by Charles Lamb. This pleasant and kindly 
writer liked the New River, notwithstanding that 
a friend who had called to visit him, on departing, 
walked into it by mistake, instead of keeping 
on the proper path; and it was with difficulty 
that the worthy was fished out by the vigorous 
servant-maid. A last peep at the bed of the New 
River in this part recals recollections of the 
struggles and difficulties of Sir Hugh Myddleton 
in carrying forward and completing this great 
work, 

A SvuaeeEstion as To Cuimneys.—Sir: My 
kitchen chimney being very wide at bottom, and 
smoking badly on windy days, led me to observe 
that, at such time as the smoke drew off, the wind 
seemed to come down the one side, while the 
smoke rose at the other; from which I thought 
that, if the‘chimney was divided, by means of 
terra cotta or other clay flue-linings, having a thin 
withe in the middle; or by means of a withe 
of pottery built in the brickwork; leaving a 
small chamber at bottom; a complete syphon 
would be formed to draw off the smoke gradually 
as it generated, and preserve our old English fire- 
place from being reduced in size to the diminutive 
openings with narrow throats to cure smoke (and 
drive the fuel up the chimney). Many pre‘er the 
ancient fire-dog with open fire, in which case this 
system might prove useful. Perhaps you will 
kindly insert this in your valuable journal ; and in 
these days of enterprise some one may be disposed 
to give it a trial.—L. J. L. 

Sanitary State OF BeDFoRD.—In the annual 
report of Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the 
Privy Council, on the proceedings of the year 
1860, are some remarks on the state of Bedford, 
from which we may quote a few passages. Cess- 
pools, unfortunately, are almost universal, and 
they are constructed so that the liquid may soak 
away from them rapidly into the surrounding 
soil, a local Act “ forbidding the drainage of any 
cesspool matter into the sewers.” The wells from 
which the inhabitants drink, mostly shallow, are 
frequently in close proximity to these cesspools. 
The sewers and drains, also, are described as not 
properly constructed; and, in some instances of 
sewers at little depth, foul liquid filters through 
them into the cellars of houses. In short, almost 
the entire system of sewers, drains, and cess- 
pools, is one of percolation and saturation of the 
subsoil; and it is almost impossible, with the 
liquid refuse of 13,000 people constantly passing 
into such a limited body of water as is in these 
few feet depth of gravel, that any portion of the 
supply could escape more or less pollution. Bed- 
ford may suddenly become the seat of some very 
violent outbreak of disease. Mr. Austin, the 
principal engineer of the Local Government Act 
Office, reports that nothing but a new and com- 
plete system of drainage and water-supply will 
bring the town into a proper state; but that 
there would be no difficulty whatever in the 
execution of the works. Mr. Simon states that, 
at Christmas last, the Town Council had deter- 
mined to appoint a committee of their body to 
report on the drainage of Bedford; but that no 
information had been received of the results of 
that measure, 


Liquip Givs.—lIn reference to a recipe in our 
columns of Ist June, extracted from the New 
York Tribune, a correspondent, Mr. L. M. Wolfe, 
of Westbourne-terrace, informs us that he has 
tried the recipe, and found it to be a valuable 
one. He states, however, that 5 drams of nitric 
acid suffice for 8 ounces of the best glue dissolved 
in half a pint of water; the nitric acid, or aqua- 
fortis, to be added slowly, with constant stirring ; 
and the liquid glue to be kept well corked. 


Pusiic Works In Inp1a.— The competitive 
examination for appointments in 1861, in the 
civil engineer establishment of the Public Works 
Department in India, took place on the 3rd of 
June, and four following days, at the India Office. 
The examiners were Professor Cape, M.A., F.R.S. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Auchterlony, Madras engineers ; 
and Mr. George Preston White, C.E. Thirty-two 
candidates presented themselves for examination ; 
of whom, we understand, eleven have been selected 
for appointments. 

THe DesrreD Roap across HyDE Park.— 
With reference to the proposed sunk road through 
Hyde Park at its junction with Kensington Gar- 
dens, Mr. Harry R. Newton writes that he last 
year suggested “ carrying a low level roadway 
(3 feet lower than surface of water), through the 
centre of the piers of the bridge crossing the Ser- 
pentine; so as to prevent the nuisance of public 
traffic crossing the thoroughfares at the most 
pleasant part of the Park and Gardens.” 

Mission Station, SHOREDITCH. — A Mission 
Station, or School Church, has been erected at 
Old Nichol-street, Church-street, Shoreditch. The 
walls are built with the patent perforated bricks, 
and tuck-pointed Bath stone dressings to door 
and window openings, The roof is stained. A 
skylight is framed in the roof, on each side of the 
ridge, and glazed with rough plate: the opening 
is 2 feet 8 inches by 40 feet. There are two 
vestries and offices The room is capable of seat- 
ing 500 persons, The cost of the building, in- 
cluding seats, &c., has been 1,000/. (exclusive of 
the ground). Mr. T. G. Tolley was the builder. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the last meeting of this Association, Mr. 
Jos. Shaw read a paper on “ Gothic Architecture.” 
The essay opened with a review of the peculiar 
beauties of the various periods of Gothic art, and 
the causes which led to the gradual transition 
from each style to that which succeeded it; it 
being urged that such changes did not result from 
the eager love of novelty which characterizes the 
present age, but from a sincere and earnest love 
of artistic truth and beauty; and that, until we 
have attained an intimate knowledge of the works 
of our forefathers and masters in the art (not only 
in general effect, but in the refinement of their 
detail), we can never hope to excel their produc- 
tions. The views which had been brought for- 
ward were discussed by the members; and, in 
connection with the present position of art-work- 
men, it was suggested, and the idea generally ap- 
proved, that a drawing class be formed for them, 
under the direction of the Association. 

Sr. AtBan’s ARCHITECTURAL Socirety.—The 
annual meeting of the St. Alban’s Architectural 
and Archeological Society was held in the Assem- 
bly-room of the Townhall. The walls of the room 
were hung with rubbings of monumental brasses, 
&e.; and in the room was a collection of coins, 
casts, impressions of seals, and other antiquities. 
The attendance was both large and fashionable. 
The Earl of Verulam presided. The secretary 
read the minutes of the last meeting which were 
confirmed and signed by the chairman; and also 
the annual report, which alluded to the operations 
of the society for the past year, and the interesting 
papers which had been read on subjects of local 
interest, of which “College Architecture” had 
been one. The Rev. Dr. Nicholson, in alluding to 
the gradual accumulation of earth on the north 
transept of the Abbey, said the workmen had 
brought to him from time to time coins which 
they had dug out. They first brought to him a 
coin of George IIL, then of George I,, then of 
Charles II., and then they got to a St. Alban’s 
token prior to that day. ‘They afterwards found 
coins of Henry VI. and Edward I. Lastly, they 
discovered at the basis a seal which he now pro- 
duced, which represented our Saviour in nimbus, 
with a Latin inscription. The discovery of these 
proved that there had been an accumulation of 
earth fur many centuries. The officers of the 
society were then re-elected. The Rev. R. Gee, 
M.A., then read a paper “On the Needlework 
of Earlier Ages.” Mr. A. Ashpitel, F.S.A., ex- 
plained the new invention in the art of Tapestry, 
by which a great saving of time and labour is 
effected. 
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Cost or EnaiisH WorxnovsEs.—The Poor- 
Law Board state, in their report, that, since 1834, 
at least 5,000,000/. have been expended in build- 
ing new union workhouses in England and Wales; 
and the same report shows that the mean number 
of inmates in the workhouses averages as low as 
between 110,000 and 120,000. 

Cxrnsus oF 1861.—The increase of population in 
the parish of Islington, since the census of 1851, 
iss 59,962. As a single parish, the increase is 
greater in Islington than in any of the London 
districts. Kensington has increased 66,459, but 
this district contains the Fulham and Paddington 
unions. The East London, West London, and 
City have decreased 15,804; Strand, 1,461; Hol- 
born, 1,760. Several other central districts have 
decreased slightly, while nearly all the outlying 
districts have increased. 

CuassIFIED Lists OF TRADES: INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862.—A shilling pamphlet con- 
taining “ Alphabetical and Classified Lists of the 
Trades in the United Kingdom,” has been issued 
by the Exhibition of 1862 Commissioners (office, 
454, West Strand), and is sold by all booksellers. 
The lists show the number of the class or sub- 
class of the industrial sections in which the 
exhibitors’ productions will be arranged. Besides, 
their obvious use, however, in thus suggesting 
how each trade may represent itself in the new 
Exhibition, these lists have an interest of their own 
in showing how minutely the industries of the 
United Kingdom are subdivided. The lists are 
still subject to correction, and suggestions are in- 
vited. The alphabetical list comprises about forty- 
four pages, with about seventy entries on each 
page ; so that already there must be entered about 
3,000 distinct trades, beginning with accordion 
makers, and ending with zinc workers and 
drawers. 








TENDERS 


For new mill, engine and boiler houses, skutch building, 
chimney, &c., at Salterhebble, near Halifax, Yorkshire, 
for the Skircoat Cotton Spinning Company. Messrs. J. 
E. & J. D. Oates, architects. The company deliver on the 
ground all bricks :— 


Brickwork and Masonry. 











Waterworth .......... seesenee £6,043 9 4 
TWUICY 00bc0ccssecce: cece - 5,890 0 0 
DE sisessdhenssdekeassosnse? Oe Die 
BVKOS occcsce Seeastesesstsionss) See 0 7 
Lo Fae cohonkaeaee ecee 5,500 0 O 
Birkby & Holdsworth ........ 5,420 0 0 
Charnock & Booth ........+0+. 5,426 14 5} 
Biddle, Brothers (accepted) .... 4,840 0 0 
Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work. 
TOWUING 60.06.00. 00000000 000088 28,468 11 11 
Ra ee sees Apne 0 0 
POOR coceccccseces 1,950 0 0 
eee ee 1,948 10 0 
DyAON EBON .ccccccccccccocsss 1,940 0 © 
Kershaw & Noble.........++ee058 1,887 0 0 
PE EE Os absecseccensecsess SR0l 2 © 
Lister (accepted) ........sese00 1,790 8 0 
Ironfounder’s and Smith’s Work. 
ee ree a ee 
Head, Ashby, & Co. .......++. 1,650 0 0 
PORTBON .cccccvcceccees ee 1,413 14 0 
Crossland ccccccscccccccecccs 1,985 0 0 
i beuskehnes so540s00s0es000 See @ « 
a coccccccsercccccee 1,240 0 0 
Bates (accepted) ........seee008 1,200 0 0 
Plastering. Slating. 
Taylor, R. ......€298 10 0 
Taylor, J.......+. 270 0 0 €290 0 0 
Taylor, W. ...... 25818 8} WA 
Bancroft ........ 251 12 0 306 6 0 
Taylor ...cccocee 247 0 O 259 0 0 
Webb ccvcccocce 345 0 O 285 0 0 
BONS .c000 eccoccse 333 0 0 as 
BANGETSON.. .cccccccccceccsscese 208 10 0 
Ellis (accepted) ....... coon 22615 0 


Ambler (plastering ‘and slating) 500 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
Horafall .cccccccvccccscvcccccess 429 0 0 
Walsh (accepted) .....seeeeees. 410 0 0 
Whole Tender. 
BEGUN 0 s:0000:60600050 5000000000100 © 0 





For improving the wharf and dock belonging to the 
Bourne Valley Pottery Company, Nine Elms, Vauxhall. 
Mr. James Harrison, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. A. W. Q. Nicoll :— 
















Jackson & Shaw.....sesceseees» £530 0 0 
MOND "Sccbibncesucbvrccesccere (400° 0 0 
WERREDS, s 0008 ccke seve cose 397 0 0 
COMA s ccescccccveces -- 365 0 0 
Gates (accepted) ....cccccesccoee 335 0 0 
For wash-house, laundry, &c., at the Eastern Refuge, 
Spitalfields. Mr. James Harrison, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 
Palmer .nccccccccccccccsesseses £570 0 0 
BMMCOPS .ccccccccccccccsccccccee 515 0 O 
RIND ida Shs tabnn oendcsendederé 497 0 0 
ee 493 0 0 
Smith.... 473 10 0 
eee 470 0 0 
For new south aisle and presbytery, at St. John’s, 


Hackney. Messrs. Willson'& Nicholl, architect :— 
Kelly (accepted) ...... eevee. £1,232 0 0 


For seven cottages, at Southgate, Middlesex. Mr. 





James Harrison, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
CITY cocccccccccccccceccecc ce ls00 0° 0 
Newby.. cove eoooce 1,195 0 0 
PET eer ian ee 
Cushing ..0. cccscccccsccccese 975 0 O 
COLE ss ccvccccsctdcccccescses “Ue @ © 





For additions to the Oratory, Edgbaston, Birming- 
_ Mr. Henry Clutton, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Crocker :— 


DAVEES 0 000005sc0esbnsesssscocsmeeeee 0.0 
Pritchard & Shelton ......00.- 3,250 0 0 
Barnsley & Son .....ssseeee0s 2,880 0 0 
Branson & Gwyder........+.+. 2,735 0 0 





For roads, Eversfield Estate, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Mr. 


F, H. Fowler, archltect :— 





HIDWEH,. ccscccesccccssccssosdelgssl O © 
ANOE ssnsbb once vireo setssvens -apeae? OO 
TOR WODE © o ccvscsveccc<ossare 85079 0° 6 





For house, Hollington Park Villas, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
for Major W. S. Suart. Mr. F. H. Fowler, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Smithers :— 





Harding .....cccccccccccccccee& 2,407 0 0 
AEs cicp cubed sskdvorvessesece case 0 oO 
Harman cccccccccccccccccecess 31,998 0 0 
ERGH c-esneescasessevessesm OULD 10 
Haghes .ccccovccscocccsercccce 1,770 0 0 
Kenwood .....e.. 1,738 0 0 
Parks ...... 1,697 0 0 
JONES ccccccccccccovcccces 1,694 0 0 





For a villa, at Battersea, for Mr. John Johnson. 
G. H. Simmonds, architect :— 


Piper & SON 2. ccccceccccccscses £3,207 0 0 
PEE. oc vocssncetvcessesesces Bie 0 oO 
Outhwaite .......... $0e6ceeviee see. 0) 0 
Read & Son ...cccccccccccccee 2,842 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ......-seeseee 2,809 0 0 
WoO BONS cccccccccccccsce 2,978 0 0 
BREE. 500508 ccccccccccccocceess 2700 0 0 





For repairs to tower of Church of St. Michael, at 
Plea, Norwich. Mr. Barry, architect :— 


Stanley .occccccccccccccsecsceseeass O 0 
Rust cccccccccccccccccccsessccee 220 0 O 
LACEY 2. cccccccccoce coccccccccos 230 0 0 
LIOYd wcccccsccccccescccvesecers 19813 0 





For building an Independent Chapel at Ryton. Mr. 


John Tillman, architect :— 


For Chapel. nage Total. 
» &e, 
DAVISON. isscesces cepa 0 £79 0 £851 0 
Thompson & Young in ie 692 0 
BIBLE, cinceesscvwnes sie os 673 0 
Gowland .......6+. 441 10 63 0 504 10 
Lee (accepted)...... 416 0 78 0 494 0 





For the erection of storehouse, carpenter’s shop, &c., 
at the Fulham Works, for the Imperial Gas-light Company. 
Mr. F. Edwards, architect. Quantities by Welch & Atkin- 





son :— 
Ashby & Horner .....+..+000.-41,170 0 0 
PD. 2 O: PADIOR siccsevcessces 2800 160 
Patrick & Gon ..cccccsccscsvcce 1,337 0 0 
Mansfield & Son ........ www Ales 8S 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 1,125 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at the “ Rising Sun,” 
Euston-road, for Mr. Turnham. Messrs. Finch Hill & 
Paraire, architects :— 


HOA eS frcce cccccccccccesccses 2176 0 0 
LAWIENCE coccccscccccccccccee 1,859 0 0 
DEGENEWE: ccccce cvccescccscese 3,825 0 0 
FOWIE?.ccccccccccccccccccccccs 1,749 0 O 
TOMS ccccccccccccccccccccccccee 1,483 0 0 





For erecting Independent Wesleyan Sunday Schools, 
Crescent-road, Plumstead. Mr. J. Fisher, architect :— 
Tongue eoceee 770 0 0 
Lidbetter cece 675 0 0 
Bennett (accepted)......... 400 0 0 






eeere 





For building house, at the Woodlands, Wandsworth, 
for Mr. F. Williams. Mr. W. Lee, architect :— 

WHBON. 2.0 ccccscccecscccecevves S,175 0 0 
Newman & Mann.........0+2+. 3,050 0 0 
FLCMAN,ccccoccscccccccvccccs 2,800 0 0 





For works at Baker’s Farm, Kempston, near Bedford. 
Mr. W. Watson, architect :— 





CORY: 0660200 a0ireseveevace see loee 0.0 
Day & Son ..cccccccvccceccccee 1,338 0 0 
Bryant & Co. ....scccccsescse 1,334 0 O 
Harrison....... 1,275 17 0 
Conquest ... 1,200 0 0 
oe peesue 1,193 0 0 
Freshwater (accepted) ........ 1,185 0 0 





For alterations at Pickle Herring Upper Wharf, Tooley- 
street, Southwark, for _Messrs. Beresford & Elmslie. 
Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects. Quantities not 


furnished :— 
WRB: Seiccicecvecegcvccsssves -- £1,289 0 0 
THOMPSON... scccccsccecccess 1,274 0 O 
Coleman....ccccccccsccccccsse 1,195 0 O 





For painting and repairs at 134, Westbourne-terrace. 
Mr. Horace Jones, architect :— 
Sr rr Ter ae 






CICMONCE .ccccoccccccccccsoesece SBF 0 O 
PIOGBOE cisccacsascdotescssces EER nD 0 
POUNDS icc cvcccoscvocscesctece S24 0 0 





For repairs and decorations at 3, Albion-road, Hollo- 
way, for Mr. Wright. Mr. L. H. Isaacs, architect :— 
Bywater... .cccccccccccccccceceseBl77 0 0 
Goodwin pepawsede ees 147 0 0 
SANSUM oc ccccccccccveseccccs «+s 3930-30-90 


eeeeeee eee 





For church (including tower and spire proposed), Uppe- 
street, Islington. Mr. T.C. Clarke, architect: 


Batterbury.......... secccees+s £5,946 0 0 
Mansfield & Co. ......... ecoee 5,728 0 O 
Ashby & Sons ............00+6. 5,702 0 0 
Patman & Co. ..cceceeeseees -- 5,677 0 0 
tS Ene ny Poe ene . 5,670 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... 5,533 10 0 
Dove, Brothers..........eee6++ 5,285 0 0 
Axford & Co.......sseeceeceeee 5,264 0 0 
OEE TE ig df ocan center cececece 4,650 0 0 





Far the erection of the first portion of the church of 


St. Bartholomew, Havelock Park, Southsea. Messrs, 

Goodwin & Butcher, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Sharpinson & Cole ............ £3,139 0 0 
Wilkins & Bottom .......... -- 3,079 0 0 
Dove, Brothers....... eanercees 2,695 0 0 
See beveeves - 2,574 0 0 
White (accepted)...... cecccges 1,950 0 0 





For taking down and rebui'ding the church at Harpen- 





den, Herts. Mr. Willam Slater, architect :— 
Biggs & Son... ........ee0e +++» 5,779 19 0 
Conquest..... ececccecccccecece 4,950 0 0 
COMEEE, Sccwecscccccccscesceces SO 6 6 
Haselgrove & Brown.......... 4,882 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw...... cesceeee 4,505 0 0 
Foster...... cocccccccercccssee 4,494 0 0 
Ekins & Sons.........e+++00 4,435 0 0 
DU ARASARBRS gpocrre 4,389 0 U 
BOWE. 000 oceesece ce 4,300 0 0 
CUBRUE ois o00s cccccoss soe 4,300 0 0 
EIGYNES oc ccccccvscccccccceses 4,295 0 © 
PUNO cicccccsccecaaccvisecccs Ajyaze (0 0 
OUI Eh ss 0.0.0-5 0:60:66: eeccseceee 4,080 0 0 
Williams (accepted) .......... 4,000 0 0 





For two shops and one public-house, to be built at 
Bromley, in Kent, opposite the railway station, for Mr. J, 
Janes, Laywell :— 

Jeff, Brothers .....ccecccoee -- £1,096 0 0 
DROEFIB. oc¢.05 cence os see Rance 9°317 0 
NUON 5 So's wheeled dick dissec bees 430 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. F. P. (the suggestion is not a new one).—R. G.—A. B. C.—M. M. 
(next week).—M. P. (advice should be obtained from one who can see 
the building).—J. H.—M. V. A. (should send his name).—E, H. C.— 
Messrs. H.—J. T.—F. W. (next week).—W. M. R. (thanks).—J. H. (we 
know of none that can be recommended),—T. B.—Q.—Alpha (we are 
forced to decline advising in such matters).—R, A. P. (the table is not 
necessary).—T. 8. 8.—W. & A.—T. 5S. G.—F. R. W.—D. F.—J. R.—An 
Old Subscriber.—T. R. 8.—R. F. C.—H. R. (the first plan would make 
the more permanent work).—D. & Co.—C. H. 8.—G. 8.—W. C. T.— 
A Frenchman (we cannot comply). 


kes NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
Wo. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue, later than FIVE o'clock, p.m. 
on Thursday. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 
(formerly of Stainsby-road) continues to advise BUILDERS 
OnBREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


SSISTANCE.—Plans, Specifications, &c. 


prepared or copied ; quantities taken out, and estimates made, 
on reasonable terms. References given.—For card, address SUR- 
VEYOR, 23, Cambridge-terrace, Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, 8. 


HE ARTS AGENCY OFFICE, No. 2, 


GREAT JAMES STREET, Bedford-row, London, W.C.—Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Engineers, Builders, Lithographers, &c. supplied 
with, and Engagements secured for, Draughtsmen and Clerks of 
Works. Drawing, Colouring, and Fewer ipa Artists, A 
Prospectus obtained by sending a stam ted envelope. 

ea ' R. J. COLES, Agent. 








ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. tender their thanks to their 
Friends and the Profession generally for the kind support received 
by them, which has enabled them to organize, in addition to their 
previous Establishment, a large and efficient staff, thoroughly con- 
versant with Building terms, thus qualifying them to LITHOGRAPH 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &c. with the peculiar 
accuracy and despatch so essential to the profession. 

Specimens of Writing and Scale of Charges will be forwarded on 
application to ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. 
Maria-lane, E.C. 


To ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


Lithographers, &c, 5, Ave 


ABOHITECTUBAL ASSISTANCE.— 


Every description of Architectural Drawings, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and pi trepased, antl Perspectives Outlined, Etched, or 
Coloured, by Mr. T. T. MARDON, Jun. ; also, Duplicates or Tracings 
of Engineerivg Drawings, Surveys, &c.— Address, Mr, MARDON , 6, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours. Ten to Four. 











N ARCHITECT, in the Suburbs of 
London, requires an ASSISTANT. He must be a good — 
expeditious draughtsman, able to take plans of buildings and land, 
&c. with great accuracy, write a good hand, and make himself generally 
useful.—Acdress, stating age, salary required, and full particulars, 
Mr. WILSON, care of Mr. Crockford, Printer, Blackheath-road, Green- 


wich, 8.E. 





TO GLASS PAINTERS, AND OTHE 


RS. 
FIGURE and ORNAMENTAL 


DRAUGHSTMAN WANTED.—Address, Messrs. WARD & 





HUGHES, 76, Frith-street, Soho-square, London, W. 
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JAMES STIFF, 
‘MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 
‘ BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 
IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE- PIPES, 
- COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 
_. LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths. 





























HALF- SOCKET PIPES same —_— as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and J aaagee- 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS, 


May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. : 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pedlar’s-acre, gee Dockhead Wharf, Bermondsey ; F Pratt Wharf, Camden-town, 
Messrs. BLACKMORE & €CO'S; City- -road Wh: arf, City Basin 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and CO.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-road,Pentonville. 
Mr. A. RITC Hib’ 8, Ravensbourne Wh: arf, Greenwich, Mr, GEORGE ALLEN’: 3, Danver's Wharf, Chelsea, 
Mr. LAVERS'S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal-road, Hoxton rors 
Mr. HENRY TURNER’ S, 2, South Wharf, Praed- street, Paddington. 


___ DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





ENCOURAGE COUNFRY MANUFACTURE. 








MANUFACTURERS 3 on ineuee has ie 
SALT-GLAZED SOCKETED DRAIN PIRES, 


BOTH ROUND AND EGG-SHAPED. 
M. B. NEWTON, LONDON, AGENT. 


WHARF N° ‘ INSIDE GREAT NORTHERN GOODS STATION, 
KING'S CROSS, N.' 
From whom all Prices for J OSEPH CLIFF & SON’S GOODS can be obtained. 





iMPhitiAL PULLERS, LAMBETH. 


JOHN CLIFF & CO. 


(Late STEPHEN GREEN & CO.) 


GLASS-LINED AND SANITARY 
GOODS. © 


SALT-GLAZED 








FLUSHING CLOSETS, URINALS, CHIMNEY FLUES, &. 





J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS. 





Patent Valve-Closet. Patent Pan-Closet. 


J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS will be found te combine advantages hitherto unknown in the 
improvements in Water-Closet Apparatus. Without any separate cistern apparatus, cranks, or valves, they ensure the supply of water to any 
esired height in the b: win, either on the low or high-pressure service, however quickly or carelessly used, 
By the simple adjustment of the small tap shown in the annexed engraving, the closing of the valve is regulated to admit any desire 
amount of water, Only one joint requires to be made to fix them, 


J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR HOT-WATER AND BATH APPARATUS,” 
Catalogues sent on Application. 


PURTABLE STEAM PUMPING-ENGINES, 
From 'Fouf to Ten-horse Power, TO LET ON HIRE, by the Week’ or Montb. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN FOR PUMPING ANY QUANTITY OF ‘WATER, 

“JAMES BURTON, SONS, & WALLER, hacia 
“ © “ENGINEERS AND’ “Cont AOTORs” 
Manufacturers of Ironwork for Drainage Purposes, 
JOHN’S-PLACE, HOLLAND-STREET, Southwark, London, 8.3, 
N.B, Steam-power, with Workshops, to Let, ‘ 














AN CLOSET fitted with LAMBERT’S 


VALVE, and UNDERHAY’S REGULATOR, 




























Lambert’s 
No, i, Ball Valve, 


Cisterny.and no Service-Box, Cranks, 


&¢c. are necessary, 


No. 57. By this arrangement any number 
of closets may be :upplied from one 


T. LAMBERT & SON, 


FOUNDERS, HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 
SHORT STREET, LAMBETH. 


Pi ATENT CAST-IRON KITCHEN S1INKs, 
with “TRAPS complete; manufactured’ by the Patehtees, 
HAMBERS, & CO. Thoruneliife Iron Works, near 


No, 53, Servants’ Closet. 





+ Fae 





NEWTON, C 
Sheffield, 





























BiLis. 
Long. Wide. Deep. * Plain. Galvanized, Enamelled, 
24 by 18 by 4 5s. 6d. 10s, 15s. each, 
80, 18,, 4 7s. 6d. 12s, 198. «wp 
% , 18 ,, 4 8s. 6a. 14s, 225, 99 
42 ,, 20 ,, 44 103. 6d. 18s. B7s. a 
43 ,, 20 ,, 44 12s. 0d. 2is. Ss. 3s 








* These Sinks are covered with a Preparation which will prevent 
the possibility of them getting rusty. ae 
To be had in London only of 
Mr. J. JONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bankside London 








WARE PIPES, 


Tro SEWER CONTRACTORS.—STON E- 





BRANKSEA POTTERIES, POOLE, DORSET. 
MESSRS, SPILLMAN & SPENCE, Agents for the Owner of Brank- 
sea Island, are enabled to offer to contractors and large consumérs 
most advantageous terms for the sale of those first-class goods. Speci- 
mens may be seen at Messrs. SP _ MAN & SPENCE’S Offices, and an 
inspection is respectfully invite 
41 and 42, BELL-YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C. 


AMBERT, BROTHERS, 


ALPHA. TUBE WORKS; 
z WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Established 1830, 
Manufacturers of Wrought, Iron Weided Tubes and Fittings, and 
every. description of Steam, Hydraulic, and Gas Aparatus,  Puteutees 
aud Manvfacturers of Metallic Tubular Bedsteads, 








E DODGE & GIANDONATTS BANK: 


RUPTCY.—INDIA-RUBBER DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, 
VALVES, &c. 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY, LIMITED, 56, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C. having purchased a considerable portion of the 
above BANKRUPTS’ STOCK, are now prepared to offer it at a reduce 
tion from list prices. 


DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, VALVES, ETC. 


HE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 


(LIMITED), having now no agtuts, supply ditect their VUL- 
CANISED INDIA-RUBBER BANDS. FOR MACHINERY, which 
they warrant,more durable than leather. at half thecost. These bands 
neither stretch nor slip, and are not affected by heat, cold, or wet, 
HOS4# for Breweries, Agricultural, Buildiug, and Steam purposes, 
Patent Waterproof Cart, Wagon, and Rick Covers, and every descrip- 
tion of India-Rubber Goods, AJI see warranted, and a discount of 
174 per cent. for c.sh allowed off list. 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY (LIMITED), 
56, Cannon-street West, London, E.C. 


AUTION.—Messrs. DODGE & GIAN- 
DONATI having issued a circular to our customers, dated 15th 
August last, calling in question our. notice of the lstof that month, we 
thin) it necessary to inform our friends, in order that they may not 
Messrs. Dedge & Giaudonati merely acted as agents for 

the sale of our manufactures, and are not and never have been either 
= y or indirectly manufacturers of any description of India-rubber 


THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY )s 

























A. LORSONT, Director, 
56, Cannon-street West, London, Ist N ovember, 1860, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE —Building Materials of Two large 
Houses and Warehouses, to clear the site for the new Offices of the 
Church of England Life and Fire Assurance Society. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on MONDAY, JULY 1, at TWELVE, in lots, all the 
excellent BUILDING MATERIALS and fittings-up of two spacious 
Dwelling-Houses and Warehouses, Nos. 9 and 10, King-street, Cheap- 
side: comprising brickwork, useful timber in roofs and floors, tiles 
and slates, doors, sashes, partitions, and interior fittings, 100 square 
flooring and lining boards, warehouse fronts, lead gutters, cisterns, 
and pipes. Also, all the Warehouse and Drapers’ Fittings, in- 
cluding about 600 feet super. of mahogany and other counters, 
5,000 feet of shelving and divisions, drawers, bins and lockers, office 
desks, gas fitiings, &—May be viewed, and catalogues had of 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C. and 40, 
Parliament-street, 8.W. 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION.—EIGHTH SALE of BUILDING 
MATERIALS, to clear the ground for the New Street. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


. instructed, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY. JULY 2, at TWELVE, 
in lots, all the capital BULLDING MATERIALS, fixtures, and fittings- 
up of several dwelling-houses, of a superior description ; large hat 
factory, extensive range of warehouses and workshops, stabling, &c. 
situate in Bridge-street, Castle-street, and Southwark.square, South- 
wark Bridge-road ; comprising about 500,000 capital bricks, a large 
quantity of slates and slating-boards, prime timber in roofs and 
floors, 309 square of stout flooring-boards, 150 pairs glazed sashes, 300 
square lining boards, cupboard fronts, marble and other chimney- 
pieces, doors, folding-gares, coach-house and stable-fittings, York, 
pebble, and clinker paving ; several tons of lead, in gutters, cisterns, 
sinks, and pipes ; stoves, ranges, coppers, and a large mass of useful 
and valuable materials and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day pre- 
vious ; and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, — City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, Westmin- 
ster, 8.W. » 


NORWAY WHARF, WESTMINSTER.—TO BUILDERS, CABINET 
MAKERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS.—REMAINING POR- 
TION OF THE STOCK-IN-TRADE OF A TIMRER MERCHANT, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


di are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, NORWAY 
WHARF, Millbank-street, Westminster, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 
3rd, and following day, at TEN for ELEVEN, in consequence of the 
Wharf being let, the remaining portion of the valuable STOCK in 
TRADE ‘and EFFECTS: comprising, 40 loads of Dautzic timber, 1,500 
dry yellow and white deals, planks, and battens, 500 yellow and white 
floor-boards and battens, 2,000 feet mahogany wainscot, birch, beech, 
ash, and elm plank and boards, New Zealand oak, beech quarters, 
lathwood, 400 new putlogs, ladders, scaffold-poles and boards, laths, 
fir quartering, drain-pipes, barrows, &c, Also several valuable cart- 
horses, 3 stone trucks, timber carriages, vans, carts, harness. and 
other effects. —May be viewed the day previous, and catalogues had 
on the Premises; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, 
Parliament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 
N.B.—Approved bills at three months will be taken in payment. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION.— NINTH CLEARANCE SALE, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, JULY 8, and following 
day, at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS, 
Fixtures, and Fittings-up of about 30 Houses, Workshops, Warehouses, 
and other premises, in Custle-street, Worcester-street,and Southwark- 
square, Southwark Bridge-road.—Further particulars in a few days, 
when catalogues may be had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, City, E.C, and 40, Parliament-street, 8. W. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY. — Metropolitan 
Extensions.— Kighth Clearance Sale.—Bedford-road, Clapham, and 
Park-grove, Brixton-road, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on THURSDAY, JULY li, at TWELVE, in lots, all the 
excellent BUILDING MATERIALS of SIX newly-erected semi- 
detached RESIDENCES, BUILDER’S WORKSHOPS, SHEDS, and 
PREMISES, situate in Bedford-road, Clapham (near the Bedford 
Arms), and in Park-grove and Shepherd’s-lane, Brixton-road ; com- 
prising nearly new brickwork, slated roofs, capital timber and floor- 
ing boards, sashes, doors, chimneypieces, and a variety of interior 
fittings up of a modern and superior character, the houses having been 
built only a very short time.—May be viewed the day previous. 
Catalogues had at Mr. VIGERS’S Offices, 3. Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry ; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, 
City, E.C, ; and 40, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. 





GRANGE PARK, LEYTON, 


: ESSEX. 
R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
SELL by AUCLION, at tke AUCTION MART (opposite the 
Bank of England), on Monday, JULY 1, at TWELVE for ONE 
o'clock, in lots, a further portion of this FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
about half a mile from the Low Leyton Station, on the Loughton 
Railway ; one mile from the Lea Bridge Station, and one mile and a 
half from the Stratford Station. The roads are well made, and 
effectual drainage is provided, A portion of the estate is suitable for 
the erection of villas, and other parts for good cottages and shops, 
Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortgage, or con- 
tract, at 5 per cent. to be paid by equal half-yearly instalments in nine 
years, but the whole or any part of the balance may be paid off at 
any time without notice.—Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale 
may be obtained at the Inns in the neighbourhood; of Messrs, 
RUSSELL & DAVIES, Solicitors, 59, Coleman-street, London, E.C. ; 
of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate street, London, E.C,; and at the 
Place of Sale. 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY.—FIFTH CLEARANCE SALE, 

BUILDING MATERIALS. 


R. MARSH, in conjunction with Messrs. 
WILLIS & HARROW, is instructed by the Directors, to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, JULY 8, at ONE 
o'clock punctually, the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS of Twenty- 
three Houses, situate in Waterloo-road, John-street, Cornwall-road, 
Windmill-street, Sea Lion-place, Katon-street, Mitre-place, and Broad- 
walk, Lambeth: comprising sound stock brickwork, tiles, slates, 
timber in roofs, floors, sashes and frames, plate-glass shop fronts, 
doors, lead in gutters, fixtures, and fittings —May be viewed the 
Saturday previous to sale, and catalogues had of Mr. MARSH, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion House; of Messrs..WILLIS & HARROW, West 
Molesey, Kingston, Surrey, and Alton, Hants, ; and of Mr. EDWARD 
RYDE, Surveyor to the Company, at his Offices, in the South-Eastern 
Railway Terminus, London-bridge. 








GOSWELL-ROAD.—To Builders, Carpenters, Pianoforte and Cabinet 
Makers, Firewood Cutters, and Others.—7,000 new bricks, dry 
deals, mshogany and other woods, 2,000 feet of veneers, us: ful short 
stuff, benches, household furniture, prepared stuff for four piano- 
fortes, builder’s and cabinet ironmongery, iron safes, partitioning, 
&c, &e, (to clear the premises, the lease being disposed of). 


f) 
ry) * 7 

R. HENMAN will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the PREMISES, 154, Goswell-street and Sutton-street, 
near Charterhouse-wall, on WEDNESDAY next, JULY 3, 1861, at 
YWELVE c’clock, the entire CONTENTS of the PREMISES, as above 
described.—On view Tuesday and morning of Sale, when catalogues 
may be had i on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, 50, Penton- 

ville-road, N. 





WOODGREEN, HORNSEY. 

SSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON will 

SELL, at the MART, on THURSDAY, JULY 4, at TWELVE, 
in Lots, TWO PAIRS of FREEHOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCES, 
known as Oak Villas, pleasantiy situate in Nightingale-road, a few 
minutes’ walk from the Woodgreen Station on the Great Northern 
Railway. Three are let for 207. a year each, tenants paying all taxes ; 
the other is ocenpied by the owner, who will give possession if de- 
sired. Also, FIVE PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, partly 
fronting the highroad from London to Southgate.—Particulars of J. 
H. BLACHFORD, Esq. Solicitor, 10, Bucklersbury ; and of Messrs. 
DEBENHAM & TEWSON, 80, Cheapside, 








By order of J. Jay, Esq.—To Engineers, Founders, Saw-Mill Pro- 
prietors, Builders, Joiners, Cabinetmal I gers, Masons, 
and Others, 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 
and following days, at ELEVEN each day, at the WORKS, Maccles- 
field-street, City-road, in lots, the capital well-assorted and seasoned 
STOCK of CUT STUFF, and the Stores in the [ronmonger’s, Painter’s, 
and Plumber’s Departments, including 12,000 feet dry wainscot, 4 inch 
to 2 inches; 14,000 feet pitch pine, 4 inch to 14 inch ; 10,000 feet pine, 
4 inch to 3 inches ; 15,000 feet prepared deal, 1 inch to 14 inch ; 5,000 
feet milled deal, }inch to 2 inches ; 60.000 feet white and yellow deal, 4 
inch to3 inches ; 500 feet teak planks 2,000 8-feet arris rails, 150 bundles 
laths, 500 scaffold boards, 300 poles, 500 put logs, 20 ladders, scaffold cords, 
2 tons dry and ground colours, 150 gallons copal and oak varnish and 
gold size, 150 gallons oils and turps, 2 tons sheet lead and lead pipe, 
2,000 feet polished, ground, and rolled plate-glass, and sheet-glass, 50 
doz. mortise, drawback, and rim locks, 20 doz. cupboard locks, 40 doz. 
mortise, Norfolk, and Suffolk latches, 20 doz. brass butts, wrought 
and cast butts, 1,500 gross screws, 10 tons wrought and cut nails, 100 
doz. files, 40 doz. brass axle pulleys, japanned goods, shutter bars, but- 
tons, hat and coat hooks, &c. sash line, emery and glass paper, rain 
water pipe and guttering, heads and shoes, bell work, and a regular 
assortment of builders’ iroumongery ; blocks and falls, chains, crabs, 
bottle and rack jacks, 1,000 feet tooled and self-faced York paving, 
1,000 feet dove, Purbeck, Bibvicombe, black, and veined marble slab; 
from 1 to 3 inches; 1,300 feet cube Portland stone; granite curb, 
a 6-horse power table condensing steam-engine, egg-end steam boiler, 
shaping machive,6-inch centre back-geared slide-lathe, hydraulic pipe- 
proving machine, girder proving machine, thicknessing machine, 
grooving, matching, and planing machine, an excellent circular saw 
bench, frame pit and circular saws, powerful punching and shearing 
machine, vices, smiths’ tools, Burchfield’s patent weighing machine, 
cast-iron stove, truck, a nearly new cupola, and other effects.—To be 
viewed on Monday and Tuesday previous to the sale, by catalogues 
only, which may be had at 6d. each of H. WELLINGTON 
VALLANCE, Esq. Solicitor, Tokenhouse-yard; and of Messrs, 
FULLER & HORSRY, Billiter-street, London, F.C. 

N.B. Approved bills at three months’ date will be taken from 
purchasers to the extent of 502. and upwards, 








TO ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, AND OTHERS. 


vd . 
ESSRS. ULLER & HORSEY are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the CANAL BRIDGE 

IRON WORKS, New North-road, Hoxton, on MONDAY, JULY 15th, 
at ELEVEN o'clock, in lots, the premises being let, the MACHINERY, 
TOOLS, and STOCK of an Engineer, Millwright, and Manufacturer of 
Jucke’s Patent Smoke-consuming Furnace. One 12-inoh self-acting 
slide-lathe, with 15 feet 6 inch bed ; two 12-inch back geared slide- 
lathes, two foot-lathes, drilling-machine, vices and benches, stocks, 
taps, and dies, steel tools, highly-finished 6-horse power steam beam 
engine, two new oscillating donkey engines, bright shafting and 


UILDING LAND at CHILD’S HILL, 


HAMPSTEAD, TO BE LET. About 400 feet frontage, depth 
120 feet, sloping from east to west on the high road, one mile from 
Finchley-road Station, two miles and a-half from Regent’s-park, five 
minutes’ from the Church, Company’s Water, and has one of the most 
beautiful views in Middlesex, with brick-earth.—For particulars apply 
to R. L. ROUMIEU, Esq. 10, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


a. HILL, SURREY.—The important 


remaining FRONTAGES on this elevated and salubrious Estate, 
situate near the New District Church, TO BE LET, upon BUILDING 
LEASES, for 99 years.—Particulars of Mr. HAYTON, Surveyor, &, 
Tulse-hill, 8. ; of Messrs, CLAYTON, COOKSON, & WAINEWRIGHT, 
Solicitors, No. 6, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. or of Mr. BALAM, f&urveyor 
No. 10, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


ROUND in FENCHURCH STREET, 


known as “ Langbourne Chambers,” TO BE LEY by TENDER 
for Building Purposes. Plane and form of Tender may be obtained at 
the Office of Mr. SAMUEL FISHER, Solicitor, Merchant Tailors’ Hall, 
Threadueedle-street, London, where Tenders, under seal, are to be 
delivered on or before the Ist day of AUGUST next. ‘The owners do 
not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 


O SPECULATING PUBLICANS and 


BUILDERS.—A PIECE of FREEHOLD LAND, tithe and 
land-tax free, containing about four acres and a half; has a double 
frontage of several hundred feet ; is well adapted for a publichouse, 
beerhouse, or general shop, which is much wanted, or for the erec- 
tion of small cottages, which would readily let. Good brick earth, 
This property is situated at B dston, two miles from Farnham, in 
the county of Surrey.—For particulars inquire of Mr. SELLWOOD, 
Mr. Luker’s, 29, Wellington-street, Strand; or of Mr. WiLKINSON, 
near the property. 


r [ ‘10 BE LET, in Paddington, near Kilburn 

Gate, PREMISES, containing a CARPENTER’S SHOP, and 
Shop, Parlour, and Kitchen, on ground-floor ; and Parlour, Kitchen, 
Scullery, Water-closet, and Three Bed-rooms, on one-pair; with 
large Loft over.—Apply to R. WALLIS, 2, Harrinton-terrace, Kilburn- 
gate, 


O BE LET, on lease, a SAW-MILL, doing 


a good business, and offering facilities for its being greatly 
increased, the premises being sufficiently large to admit of other works 
being carried on. Satisfactory reasous given for disposal. The Free- 
hold can be purchased if preferred,— For particulars, apply to Messrs, 
GIBBS & SUN, 61, High-street, Poplar. 























pullies, Lever’s cutting machine, cutting and punching hi two 
forges, bellows, anvils, smiths’ tools; cast, shear, and blister steel ; 
rod, bar, and plate iron ; several tons of new castings, a valuable col- 
lection of patterns, including patterns for Juckes’s patent smoke- 
consuming furnace, in eight sizes; steam engine and wheel patterns, 
crab, scales and weights ; gas fittings, electric telegraphic apparatus, 
and other effects, ‘to be viewed on Saturday previous to the sale, 
when catalogues may be had at the Works, and of Messrs. FULLER & 
HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 





JUCKE’S PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING FURNACES, 


> e 
ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, JULY 15, 1861, 
at TWELVE o'clock. at the Canal Bridge Works, New North-road, 
eight New (SUCKE’S PATENT) SMOKE-CONSUMING FURNACES, 
varying from 21 feet to 4 feet surfaces, with gearing complete. These 
furnaces are not only thoroughly efficient for the consumption of 
smoke, but effect a large saving ‘in the consumption of fuel.—To be 
viewed, and Catalogues had of Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter- 
street, London, EC 
IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, 
A a § 


ND OTHERS, 
R. EDWIN WHITE'S SALE at 12, 


_ HOLBORN-BARS, and 1, CASTLE-STREET, Holborn, on 
TUESDAY, next, JULY 2nd, at TWO precisely, comprises nearly 
10,000 pieces of modern English and French PAPERHANGINGS, 80 
superior marble and enamelled slate Chimneypieces, and other items 
for the building trades.— View, and catalogues day prior and morning 
of sale. 


TO PIANOFORTE MAKERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, 143a, Euston-road, oppo- 
tite Chalton-street, on MONDAY, JULY Ist, at TWELVE for ONE, 
1000 Yellow, White, and Pine PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS ; 
500 cut ditto ; 123 squares of prepared flooring. 4,000 fect mouldings, 
6,000 feet of quatering, 80 squares of matched and feather-edge boards, 
3,000 feet wide pine board, 2 000 slating battens and pantile laths, 30 
doors, 650 feet birch, 40 scaffold-poles, two benches, Gobar-frame, 
cauls, tool-chest, &c.—Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, N.W. 


STOCKWELL, SURREY.—Contiguous to the Clapham-road.— 
mportant Sale of Valuable Building Ground. 


I 

R. BRAY, Jun., is favoured with in- 
structions to SELL at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, the 10th 
July, at TWELVE o'clock, in 23 lots, a VALUABLE ESTATE, com- 
prising about five acres of eligible building-ground, contiguous to the 
Swan Tavern, Clapham-road, having 337 feet of building frontages to 
Stockwe!l-place, 368 feet to St. Michael’s-road, 475 feet to Burnley- 
road, and 120 feet to St. Martin’s-road, and presenting sites in this 
highly-favoured Jocality for the erection of detached or semi-detached 
villas, with ample depths allotted for garden ground. The roads and 
sewers have been made at a considerable expense, and the water-mains 
have been laid by the Lambeth Water Company, who have agreed to 
supply builders, free of charge, until the houses are occupied. Omni- 
buses pass the Swan (close to the estate), to and from the City and 
West End continually throughout the day.—Particularsand conditions 
of sale, with a plan of the estate, may be had of Messrs. ANDREW 
ATKINS & IRVINE, 5, White Hart-court, Lombard-street, Solicitors 
for the Vendors; at the Swan, Stockwell; at the Castle, Lower 
Tooting ; of Mr. NASH, Builder, Balham-hill ; at the White Hart, 
Streatham ; at the Mart; and at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, 

King’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 




















HOLLOWAY and HORNSEY.—Important SALE of valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, of about Ten Acres, in this highly 
favoured localit; 


ESSRS. PRICE & CLARK have been 


instructed to OFFER by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 2,at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, TEN ACRES of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, lying between the Holloway and 
Hornsey roads, in the parish of St. Mary, Islington, one of the finest 
building sites in the suburbs of the metropolis, having a fiontage to 
the Hornsey-road, near the Hanley-road, from which there is con- 
stant communication by omnibuses every five minutes during the 
day to all parts of town. The elegant villa residences recently erected 
near this spot, and already occupied by tenants of the highest respec- 
tability, afford ample proof of the desirability of the land ; the charm- 
ing locality, its proximity to the metropolis, and the rapid succession 
0! ib dati (not to mention other numerous advan- 
tages), all combine to render this land superior to anything now to be 
obtained in the vicinity of London. The property is rapidly rising in 
the public estimation, and presents to the capitalist disposed to lay 
out the estate with taste and judgment the opportunity of creating 
freehold ground rents of at least 1,0007. per annum.—Particulars, with 
plans, had at Garraway’s ; of W. MAKDON, Ksq. Solicitor, 99, New- 
gate-street ; and of PRICE & CLARK, 48, Chancery-lane. 








O BUILDERS.—TO BE SOLD, for 3001. 

or LET on LEASE, at 152. per annum, FIVE PLOTS of FREE- 
HOLD LAND, very eligible for building, situated at Upper Holloway, 
where omnibuses pass every few minutes.—For particulars apply to 
Mr. DUFF, 65, Oxford-street, W. 


OSSLYN PARK ESTATE, HAMP- 


STEAD.— LAND (within three minutes’ walk of the Kailway 
Station) TO BE LET, on Building Leases for 90 years, commanding 
most beautiful and extensive views towards Windsor and Highgate. 
Money advanced to respectable parties.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
RANDALL, Architect, 28, Great Winchester-street, City; or the 
Clerk of the Works on the Estate, 








Y i ‘O BE LET, on a_ building lease, a large 

PLOT of valuable BUILDING GROUND, of about 165 feet in 
length by about 75 feet average width, suitable for first-class ware- 
houses, manufactories, &c, with frontage in Union-street, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars ; also in Water-lane, with ped a wall separating 
it from Crescent-place, New Bridge-s'reet, and a road into Ship-yard, 
Little Bridge-street.—Apply to Messrs. SPICER, BROTHERS, 19, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


O BUILDERS.—LAND TO LET, on the 


South Coast, in a fashionable and much-frequented locality. 
Money would be advanced as the Houses progressed. Houses in the 
neighbourhood sell and let before they are finished. A first-rate oppor- 
tunity fora beginner with but small capital. Houses to let at about 
70l, a year are the class required.—For particulars, apply to G. W. 
NUGENT & CO, 53, Upper Berkeley -street West, Hyde Park- 
square, W. 


REEHOLD TO BE SOLD.—A Freehold 


COTTAGE, with Garden Ground enough to build another on, 
and good well of spring water, situated near the Eagle, Buttersea- 
fields. — For particulars, with keys to view, inquire of Mr, SEL'- 
WOOD, Mr. Luker’s, 29, Weilington-street, Strand ; or of Mr. COGGER, 
the Eagle Tavern, Battersea-fields, near the property. 


APITAL WATERSIDE PREMISES, 


with river frontage, close to the bridges, TO BE LET on lease, 
either in their entirety or in separate portions. They comprise 
several large warehouses, sheds, a house for the foreman, use of cranes, 
&c.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. CRAFTER & SON, Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, 4, stamford-street, S, 


O RAILWAY and SEWER CON- 


s TRACTORS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
LEASE, in Staffordshire, a BRICKWORKS, with all necessary 
apparatus for grinding and pugging the clay, engines and other 
machinery, with ki'ns and wharf capable of producing 100,000 per 
week all the year round. The mari is of the very best description, 
and will make a first-class blue brick, such as are now so extensively 
used in the sewers and other public works. To an enterprising busi- 
ness man this is au opportunity seldom to be met with. The works 
are within easy distance of the railway, and the canal runs alongside. 
Address, No. 150, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ITY of LONDON FREEHOLD 


GROUND-RENTS,—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City 
of London will MEET in the GUILDHALL of the said City on 
TUESDAY, JULY 9. at One o'clock precisely, to SELL by TENDER cer- 
tain FREKHOLD GROUND-RENTs, on Premises let on Lease, having 
about 80 years to run, and severally situate in Maidenhead-court, 
Aldersgate-street ; in Chancery-lane ; and in Aldgate, at the North- 
east corner of the Minories; Particulars and Plans of which may be 
had at this Office, together with Conditions of Sale. Tenders must be 
sealed, endors<d outside ‘‘ Tender for Ground-Rent,” and addressed to 
the undersigned, before Twelve o’clock on the said 9th of July. The 
Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept any Tender delivered, 
unless tne same be deemed eligible. Persons tendering must attend 
personally, or by an authorized agent, on the day of treaty, and be 
then prepared (if their Tender be accepted) to pay the required 
Deposit, and to execute an Agreement for the completion of the Pur- 
chase agreeably to the Conditions of Sale. 

: JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, 17th May, 1861. 




















OLYTECHNIC.—The immense variety of 
Entertainments afforded at this Institution are exciting great 
attention and interest. They include Mr. GEORGE BUCKLAND'S 
second volume of his humorous pictorial and instrumental enter- 
tainment on scenes and incldents in English History, and the im- 
passioned performance of “ Le Petit Musicien,” a youthful flautist, 
aged 11, who is nightly encoredin his solos. The scientific and other 
entertainments as usual. The new Picture Gallery is now open, and 

atfords great facilities to purchasers. Open morning and evening. 

Polytechnic Institution (Limited), 309,Regent-street. 
JOHN 8. PHENE, Managing Director. 


R. W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTER- 

TAINMENT, the CARINET of CURIOSITIES, POLYGRA- 

PHIC HALL, King William-street, Charing-cross, every EVENING 

(except Saturday) at EIGHT. Private Boxes, 1/. 1s.; Stalls and Box 

Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 1s. A plan of the stalls may be 

seen, and seats secured (without extra charge) at the Box office, from 
TEN till FOUR. Morning performance, Saturday, June 29, at Three, 














O INVENTORS. —THE GENERAL 
PATENT COMPANY (LIMITED), 71, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
undertakes to obtain PATENTS for INVENTIONS and REGISTRA- 
TIONS for DESIGNS at most moderate charges. Unusual faci ities 
afforded to Inventors. Printed information gratis on appiication to 
ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 








Lonpon :—Printed by CHARLES Wray, Printer, at the Printing Office 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-Street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and published by 
the said CHARLES WyMaN, at the Office of “Tur Buriper,” No.1, 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both in the 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 29, 1861, 
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